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LETTERS 

O N 

MATERIALISM 

AND 

Hartley's Theory of the Human Mind* 

^C<X>OO0O0C<XX><X>0O<><><>Ck5<X><X><>00O0<><X>^^ 

L E T T E R I. 

Reverend Sir, 
K->o<xxTH(j^E liberty I take, in add refling this 
t t ♦ and the following letters to you, re- 
k.x:o^JMl q^iires, I hope, no apology ; becaufe 
it is you, who have lately revived the almoft 
antiquated -notions of Maieria/ifm, vind it is un- 
der your aufpices, that Dr. Hartley's Theory of 
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the Human Mind h^iXh appeared in Its prefent 
abridged, though more pleafing form. To your 
warm recommendation that Theory owes its 
great increafe of credit with the public : You 
thereforeare anfwerable for the truth of itsprin- 
ciples ; you are anfwerable alfo for any bad 
effecls it may produce on the minds of its ad- 
mlfers. .But fhould that fyftem contribute 
to eftablilh on a firmer bafis the interefting 
caufe of virtue and truth ; it is but fair, you 
Ihould receive the due tribute of praife, and 
that your brows fhould be now prepared for 
thofe laurels, which future generations will 
undoubtedly decree you. 

The calling to a feverer fcrutiny either 
your own aflertions, or Dr. Hartley's prin- 
ciples, will by. no means affeft their real me- 
rit ; it muft even contribute to enhance their 
luftre, value and importance. Error alone 
and falfhood retire from the light; truth 
boldly prefents. itfelf, and hath nothing to 
fear from, the mofl minute and rigid examina* 
tion. 

. I am aware of the difficult talk, I engage 
in, at leall: with regard to Hartley's theory ; 

I am. 
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I am aware a Ifo of my own inability, which 
appears doubly great, when I reflcft with 

whom I am contending with Dr. Prieft- 

ley. Yet my attempt, will not, I truft,' be 
deemed either vain or prefumptuous ; it would 
be foy did I at all aim to put myfelf upon a 
level with you. My intention is, modeftly 
to advance the fentiments of other able phi- 
lolbphers in oppofition to yours, and where 
they leem to preponderate, freely to condemn 
your doftrine. Such a conduft can be never 
difpleafing; it muft even pleafejy^^, for '' all, 
who are enemies oi free enquiry^ are enemies 
of truth." You well know the author of that 
obfervation. All acrimonious and ill-natured 
reflexions fhall be carefully av^oided ; becaufe, 
I am fure, the caufe of truth is not in the 
leaft thereby benefitted ; though I might 
aptly enough inftance the example of a man, 
who in a late Rxamination was very bitter. 
Still metaphyfical fubjefts, naturally too dry, 
demand fome little animation of ftyle, con- 
fident with decency and good-breeding. 

It may be faid with regard to the doftrine 
of Materialifm^ that you have barely exprefied 
your thoughts in a dubious manner ; that you 

B 2 only 
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only fufpcdted it might poffibly be, that man 
was nothing more than organized matter, 
and confequently that his future exiftence iu 
another ftate was to reafon alone purely pro- 
blematical. But whatever your internal fcnti- 
ments may be; 1 know, your fufpicions 
have by fome men been raifed into pofitivc 
affertions, and from thence hath Materiahjm 
been by them adopted, as a tenet no longer 
to be controverted. Celebrity itfelf. Sir, 
becomes even hurtful to the poffeflbr, when 
his bare doubts, or cafual expreflions, are by 
weak minds erefted into axioms and firft-rate 
truths. In points of mere fpeculation, it 
matters little what is either faid qr thought ; 
but where the moral condudl of many is con- 
cerned, too great caution cannot be ufed. I 
am fenfible, had you been aware, when you 
laid, that '' man had no hopes of furviving 
the grave, but what are derived from the 
fcheme of revelation,'' that from thence one 
crime more would be committed in the world, 
or one a6l of virtue omitted, you would have 
been the laft to have hazarded fuch an affer- 
tion, though you had judged it philofophi- 
c.aliy true : for we have been informed from 
unqueftionable authority, that *• your edu- 
cation 
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cation was fo ftridt and propef; that the flight- 
eft immorality gives you a fenfation, which is 
more than mental.'' — The queftion hath been 
aiked ; what could have been your motive in 
advancing an afiertion, you knew mtght be 
produdtive of evil, and which alfo you knew 
was mojl probably falfe ? You- alone, Sir, are 
able to make a fatisfaftory reply. You have 
jlfo been told, that when that aflertion fell 
from your pen, you could not poffibly have 
refleded, that Dr. Jofeph Prieftley had pub* 
lifhed Injiitutes of Natural Religion. The ne- 
ceffary connexion between a future ftate and 
natural religion is fo palpable, — but of this 
more fliall be faid in due time. 

You was not, I dare fay, at all furprifed, 
when you beheld the efFeds, that aflertioli 
produced on the minds of the public. It was 
a kind of eleftric (hock, which inftantly per- 
vaded a wide and extenfive mafs, even of he- 
terogeneous difpofitions ; and perhaps I may 
add with too much truth, that you fmiled at 
the conceit of you rfelf being the prime con- 
ductor of fo great a concuffion. Even on the 
fuppoiiticn, that the long adopted notion of 
naturalimmort all iy Yididi been grounded on mere 

furmile 
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furmtfe or prejudice, the philofopher, who 
aims at being thought the friend to man- 
kind, would not attempt to erafe from the 
minds of the multitude a prejudice, which 
contributed to promote virtue and reftrain vice^ 
vinlefs he were able in its ilead to fubftitute a 
truth, which would infallibly tend, with 
greater fuccefs, to efFe£t thofe two grand pur- 
pofes. Tell me. Sir, what have you erected 
in the room of that barrier to vice, the cer- 
tain profpedt of a day of retribution, held out 
to us by reafon, which you have laboured to 
overturn ? The denunciations, indeed, of Re- 
relation ftill remain firm and irrevocable ; 
but where was the harm, that reafon alfa 
fliould contribute fome little to the fame im- 
portant work ? Believe me, the good and the 
virtuous will never applaud your undertaking, 
and furely the Reverend Dr. Prieftley would 
feel ** a fenfation next to fliuddering,*' at the 
acclamations of the bad and the profligate. 
Pardon a refle£lion, which the love of virtue 
mechanically extorted from me. 

In confequence of your notion of material 
fouls advanced in the preliminary ejfays to 
Hartley's theory, and of the warm fanftion, 

that 
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that notion r^eceiv^ed from the authors of the 
London Review j you was called to an account 
by Mr. Seton, who in a letter addreffed to 
you in that periodical publication^ warmly ^ 
though modeftly, cxpoftulated with you on 
its impropriety and evil tendency. It was 
natural to expe£t that fo pertinent an addrefs 
would have roufed your fenfibility, and ex^ 
torted a reply. Nothing of the kind hap- 
pened; unlefs we are to confider a letter/ 
which appeared in the fame Review of Sep- 
tember laft, as really Dr. Prieftley's, and 
therefore as intended as the only and beft reply 
to Mr. Seton's animadverfions. *Till I have 
it from unqueftionable authority, I will.ne* 
ver offer {o flagrant an indignity to your fa» 
juftly admired abilities, as to fuppofe you the 
author of it. But as no other anfwer hath 
hitherto appeared, nor have you, as your ho- 
nour required, ever publicly reprobated that 
trifling and infidious produdVion, we are au- 
thorized to efteem ityours^ or, which nearly 
amounts to the fame, to conclude that it 
came forth under your tutelage and kind pro- 
tedion. In this light I muft therefore confi- 
der it, and fhall with propriety make fome 
remarks on its contents in the regular courfe 
of my correfpondcnce. Your 
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Your Examination of ike doSirlne ofinJiinSiive 
principles^ maintained by the Drs. Reed, Beat- 
tie and Ofwald, which you gave us in the 
courfe of the laft year, I read with the greateft 
fatisfaftion ; I was highly pleafed to fee a 
doflrine fo triumphantly thrown down from 
its ufurped empire, which had, within a few 
years, gained an aftonilhing ^fcendency over 
minds, that fhould have been aware of its fal- 
lacy and erroneous principles. But dodtrines 
of every denomination, however falfe and 
flimfy, when advanced with confidence and 
effrontery, will ever meet with friends and ad- 
mirers. Notwithftanding the warmeift ap- 
probation due to your performance, it was too 
/evident from many incidental hints and ex- 
preffions, that you meant to prepare our minds 
for fome bold aflertion, and that infinuations 
alone fhould not fatisfy you. — As for your 
teterodox notions in theological matters, 
which it is well known you had long fince 
adopted, and which you omitted not to men- 
tion in your Examination^ they concern nei- 
ther me, nor any man eife. Yourfyftem, or 
(to ufe your own favourite expreffion) your 
Jcheme of faith, is no rule to me.; nor do I 
mean at all to enlarge your contra£led creed 

. with 
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TTith any articles of my own, or of any other 
iet of men. Let each one adopt that mode of 
faith, he thinks moft rational and analogous 
to his own ideas and difpofitionsj nor let him 
therefore quarrel with his neighbour, who 
chufes to think otherwife. Thefe art the 
tme, and only true, reformation principles^ 
-^But whea fentiments are advanced, clofeiy 
connefted. with moral con dud, each mtin 
ihould take the alarpti, if ;he fees the caufe of 
virtue liable to be injured ; he fhould do what 
lies in his power, to ftem the progrefsof fuch 
banefi^l fentiments. It is in this difagreeablo 
point of view I have confidered your notion^ 
on MaUrialifm^ arid the doftrine of N^cef- 

On Dr. Hartley's Theory of the Human 
Mindfrhm the principle of the ajfociation ofideas^ 
>vhich I mean principally to exardine, be- 
caufe I efteem it aa objeft of the greateft im^ 
portance, I can now only obferve, that I hope 
to beable.tb'lhew, that it is not true "in its uni-* 
verfal application, as exhibited by the Do£tor 
and yourfelf. At the fame time I hope alfo 
to demonftrate that your favoyrite Theory is 
little fuperipr to the dpftrine of injlin£f^ with 

G regar4 
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regard to t\k^ chief Qbje<^iojis alk(ig?d againft 
th^ latter .^ 

On yauJT recommendation, I hay^ per^ifed 
Hartlejr.wifcb the gir^teft attentioa^ of which 
I am capable. I am not even alhamed ti> 
fey, that I h ave read hira ^Q^r time* qYer.. 
I foon perceived he was: not an authw to be- 
nign over ill a few hours^ i 4eie^ nposiif a& the 
French.exprefs it ; and as, from die firft read-, 
ing, I had entertained a defign of contefting 
fome parts of hia fyftem, it was nf eeffary, I 
well knew, to confider it maturely. I now 
truft, Ifcan fay without vanity, that I under- 
ft^nd him thoroughly- : Jn his doiftfine of 
"vibrations^ and therefore of ajfociation^ I had 
been long initiated, from having read a 
French wori;, \vhich appeared ' fome years 
^go^ XBJai an^fyti^ue Jut fes facukes de l^ame} 
by Mr, Bonnet of Gepeva* This ingenious 
and learned authojr,fqweil known in the li- 
terary wotld for his various and elegant pro-, 
duiftiona: in the Phllofophioal walk, fets otit 
cxn the fame principles as Dr. Hartley, but 
fenfible of their almoft infinite extent, if dif- 
cuffed aualyiicafy^ • otlXy applies them to one 
of th? human fenfes^ the Jmell^ and from 

y^ thence 
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rheftce gradually rifes, through a fefies of 
6ietaphyfical enquiries and obfervatibns^ td 
the ttioft idtelleiitual operations. From the 
fame premifes, it was. natural thefe philofoi- 
phers Ihould draw the fame inference : they 
i'lifer that every ihental procefs is a mechani- 
cal effet^:, and therefore that all free eleBim 
ifa man is a chiftieirical and ufurped preroga* 
tive ; in- other words, that man iS no more a 
free agent in the real fenfe of the tefrni, thai! 
the ftone, I throw from me, which goeth, 
and theii returns to the common celiter of 
gravitation. 

■ The evil tendency and philofophical abfuV- 
dity ofthis mechanical fyftem, however high, 
even in point of moral influence, you and Dr. 
JHlartley, with other Neceflkrians may raife 
it, I hope to be able to evince in a clear and 
fatisfaftory manner. Could any thing indeed 
induce me to believe the doftrine of mecha- 
nifrii, it would be this aftonifhing phenome- 
non in the world of man, that diirerent 
irational beings, endowed with almoft equal 
capacities, and whofe minds may be fuppofed 
as little bi ailed by the force of vulgar preju- 
dices, as may be, fhould ftill adopt, on the 

C z very 
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Very fame fubjcft, fentiments fo diametrically 
oppofite. It (hould feem, the fatal influerice 
of heterogeneous ajfociatiom is alone equal to 
fuch difcordant efFe£ls. 

From the dodrine of neceflity^ which 
feems the inevitable confequence of Hartley's, 
and Bonnet's principles^ if adopted in their 
full extent, I began to fufpe£l fome years ago, 
when I was almoft an enthufiaftic adniirer . 
of the Genevan philofopher, that fucb princi- 
ples were not to be admitted with an implicit 
confidence. I knew falfhood could never origi- 
nate from truth, and I knew that man was free. 
Still I could never prevail on myfelf to anathe- 
matize principles, fojuftly analogous, in many 
refpe6ts,to the phasnomena of the' human mind : 
by them alone was laid open the wide field 
eifenfations^ fenfible idcasy memory^ imagination^ 
and every other mental evolution^ where- 
. in it was not neeeffary for man to aSt, or to 
be denominated zfiee agent ^ No other fyftem, 
either of Defcartes, of Malebranchcy of Leib* 
nitZy or even of Locke, was half fo fatisfac- 
tory. If then I ihould be able to preferve Dr. 
Hartley '^s principles, as far as may be requi-^ 
fitej and withal maintain the grand preroga.-» 

tive 
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tive of man, liberty^ I (hall be more thart. 
amply rewarded for the m^ny hours qfclofe; 
application I have given to the fubjedl. But 
rather than refign my freedom, I am ready 
to immolate at her fhrine the moft dear and 
fafcinatfng fchemes of a Hartley, a Bonnet, 
or even a Dr. Prieftley. You will laugh, I 
know, at my wild enthufiafm % but why 
Ihould you, if it be the necejfary refult of the 
affociated fyftem of my brain ? 

Some have lamented, as Profeffor Beccaria 
of Turin is faid to have done, nbt longfince^ 
over the ruins of Dr. Franklin, that he hact 
quitted the ftable world of nature for the fluc- 
tuating one of politics ; tli^y lamented thatr 
you alfo had defertcd the o<ice favourite purfuits 
of experimental philofophy, and had entered 
on the dry, and comparatively uninterefting, 
fcenes of the metaphylical world. It appears, 
however, that fuch apprelienfions are ground- 
lefs ; for we flill continvie to be entertained 
and improved by your phyfical difcoveries, 
not lefs perhaps, than if your mind had not 
been turned to other difquifitions. I wifli 
we Gould fay as much in favoui: of Dr. Frank- 
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lih ; biSt ahs ! how iptly may we iidW dpj)ly 
t& hiirti thofe v^rfes of Horace to Iccius, 

• - • - Qpis neget arduis 
Pronos relabi poffe rivos 

Montibus, ac Thamejtm reverti, 
Quum tu coemptos undique nobiles 
Libros - - - - Socraticam et domuxn 

Mutare loricis 

Pollicitus meliora tendis ^ 

I allow with you that, fpeculatioiison fuch 
fubjefts, ^s Dr. Hartley hath treated, tend 
gffeatly to eniai'ge 'the mind, by filling it 
with ideas, fo noble, and fo fair elevated 
above the level of comrnon life and manners. 
Yet in fuch purfuits great moderation is re- 
quifite, left th6 mind tod freely rove, and idly 
indulge itfelf in the airy wilds of fancy, to 
the negleft of real fcience and ufeful im- 
provement. Marty are inclined to think that 
the public, in general, is more indebted to Dr. 
iPrieftley for his phyfical difcoveries, than for 
all he either hath done, or niay continue to 
do in* his metaphyfical, oir even religious en- 
quiries. But in thefe, as in all things elfe, 
each one judges according to his own ideais 
xihd attachments. 

If 
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If it fhould be aiked, why I have chofen to 
communicate my remarks in feparate letters, 
I can aflign no other reafon, than that fuch a 
mode of conveyance pleafed me befl. I ad- 
drefs them to you for the reafons before affign- 
ed, and becaiife by thus having you continu- 
ally in view, I fhall be in lefs danger of di- 
greiBog from the points, I propofe to exa- 
mine. They are only fuch, as appealed 
chiefly exceptionable, in your preliminary cfi 
fays, and in Dr. Hartley's theory, as it ftands 
in ypur late edition of that work. I niean ta 
be as concife, as poflibly I can, and as clear, 
as fuch intricate ^nd myfterious qyeftions will 
allow: it ihould however be remenabered 
that, metaphyfical difquifitions neceffarily 
rife above the level of confimon obfcrvatioa 
and experience FareweL 
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Revereno Sir, 

'^ I >HE dodrine of MateriaHfmj in what- ; 
-m ever light coi)fidered, hath au unplea- 
fkig afpedt, and:the efFe£ts it produces, if it 
produce any, mufl: be ever of a more or lefs 
deleterious quality. It may he viewed either 
as the fyftemof the libertine, or oi the phi- 
Ipfopher. The libertine adopts the- notion of 
matter being the fob exifting fubftance, that 
he m?iy thence infer . that he bimfdf is no--: 
thing more than an organized machine, and 
therefore that the powers of death to him are 
infinite, whofe f\y^y. reaghes to every being 
of the creation. He fays, the ftrength of 
death is- indifcriminately exerted in. moulder- 
ing into one common heap of duft, the whole 
remains of an oilier or a Newton, This he 
hopes will be the end of all things ; at lead 
his favourite fyftem tells him, it may be fo. — . 
The philofopher, who with you, in innocence 
of heart, embraces MateriaUfm^ is inclined 
to it from the reflection, that a being of infi- 
nite 
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nite power might have endowed a mafs of 
matter, fuch aa the brain in man, with fuch 
exquifite powers, as (hould be fujfficient to 
produce all the phaanomena <>f mind^ from the 
fimpleft fcnfation to the moft complex and 
exalted intelle<ftual operation. tje is not 
alarmed at the thought, thgt on this fuppofi- 
tiofi, the whole man naturally becomes extin£l 
at death, hecaufe he hatb been taught " ta 
found ail his hopes pf a future exiftence on 
the Chriftian do<9:rine of a refurreciion from the 
deadr This, nearly in your owi\ words, ist 
an epitome of yoyr belief on this fubjeft, or 
at leaft of what, you are " rather inplined'* 
to believe. But, (hould this be the cafe ; oix 
what is the poor philofopher to reft his future 
expeftatious, who either, like a Socrates of 
j^acient times, hath not been inftru<9:ed in the 
Jclieme of revelation, or who, at this meridian 
period, hath fo far diverted himfelf of vulgar 
pr<rjudices, and dared to think, as to. place 
even that fcheme in the common groupe of 
human and fallible inventions ? Such a one 
rrtuft deippiviently furrendeif every thought 
of furyiving the grave, becaufe his reafon 
tells him, he is of fome " uniform material 
compofitipn^'* and that fuch a cpmppfitioii 

D ' ^ muft 
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muft finally ceafe, wheii its component parts 
are difunlted in death: — The firm believer 
therefore of the Chriftiati difpenfation Ihould 
feel, even on the fcore of Materialifm^ the 
ftrongeft incitements to gratitude ; and we 
ndw fee, why Dr. Prieftley (hould be addi- 
tionally grateful, for having been ** fo ftrift-* 
ly and properly educated/' — As the firft fpe- 
cies of Materialifm^ juft defcribed, is too 
fliocking to find many admirers, or at leaft, 
is it is not that, you have countenanced, I 
Ihall pafs it by, and only confider that, rela- 
tively innocent, fentiment, which you, as 
fome of your friends emphatically exprefled 
themfelves, have dared to advance. You fee 
Sir, I am difpofed to treat you in the moft 
ingenuous and friendly manner. Yet of this 
dottritie alfo the dangerous and evil tendency 
to me is evident. 

From the moft authentic hiftories, ancient 
and modern, of all nations, even of the moft 
barbarous and unenlightened, it appears, that 
the notion oijcme future ftate, to be perpetu- 
ated after death, had univerfally diffufed it- 
felf, and been deeply imprefled on the minds 
of men. What.may havje been the particular 

fentiments 
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fentiments of fome great geniuffes, I care 
not ; for all ages have had their dijfenters frdm 
the popular belief; nor does that circum- 
ftance at all invalidate the general fa£t. Whe- 
ther this dogma originally emaned from di- 
vine infpiration, andfo was a part of the pri- 
mitive religion communicated to our firft pro- 
genitors, or w^hether it was a truth of a natu- 
ral order, eafily difcoverable by the light of 
reafon, can not at this diflance of time be de-. 
termined. Which evei* was the cafe, you 
have told us in your Infiitufes of Natural Re/i* 
gion^ that the belief of a future ftate is now^ 
to be ranked in the clafs of unrevealed truths, 
and it is to you. Sir, that I addrefs myfelf. 
—For my own part I am ftrongly inclined to 
think it the refult of human inveftigation, 
from confidering, how imperfeftly the doc-: 
trine of future exiftence is delivered in the re-: 
vealed word of the old teftament, if ^ven it 
be at all to be found there ; and confcquently 
the general belief could hardly have fprung 
from that obfcure fource. The filence of 
thofe divine volumes oii this important head 
is, you know, by rnany able men fuppofed 
to argue a previous belief of futurity generally 
cftablilhed, and therefore any fcriptural men-^ 

D 2 tion 



tion of it became unrieceffary. But if that be^ 
lief was origiildly theodidaedic, it was de-* 
rived froril oral infftir^tioil, nevet pfeferved 
in writing ; yet why was it not prefer ved^ 
if unaflifted reafdn could never arrive to the? 
probable kn(>wledge of a ftatc^ the belief of 
which is, on all hands, allowed to be fo in- 
timately interwoVefi evett with our |)refenf 
happinefs ? Suffice it then to know that,- 
mankind had adopted the notion ; a notion, 
which the founder of the Chriftian faith cam^ 
principally to eflablifh on a fifmet bafis, ta 
point out its proper obje6t^ and to lay open 
the mean^, by which the paflTeflion of lafting 
happinefs in that ftate might be fecured. He 
faw how ixluch the general faith had, in the 
long courfe of many, ages been clouded over 
and corrdpted by the influence of vice, and ig- 
norance, and folly ; how much the profpecls^ 
of ancKher world, by the wild fancies of the 
poets and inventions of idle men, had beea 
loaded with ludicrous fcenes of happinefs or 
mifery ; he knew alfo the attempts that had 
been made by the fcholars of the Materialift 
Epicurus and others, to eradicate the faith of 
a future exiftence from the breads x>f man- 
kind. To reform thefe abufes, and to fix 

the 
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the belief bf futurity upon the more immore-' • 
able bafis of divine authority, was a principal 
motive for the coming of the Meffiah. But 
then hisdeiign was not to caft away every 
other proof; he meant to enlighten and to 
add greater ftrength to, but not to invalidate 
the dilates of reafon. 

If your reafoning be jiift, that becaufe re-^ 
delation hath fecured our immortality, there- 
fore all other proof of it is fuperfluous and 
nugatory j it follows alfo, that all the points 
of natural religion are to be difregarded, be-^ 
Caufe the Chriftian difpenfation hath enlarged 
our faith, and taught us a more perfect code 
of laws. But then. Reverend Sir, the hours 
you gave to the compilation of yoirr Injlitutes 
were fpent indeed to little purpofe. How- 
ever the faft is, that neither natural irrimor- 
fality, nor the precepts of the natural law in 
general, are made void by the light of Chrift; 
they are thereby additionally confirmed, and 
from thence in a double capacity can chal- 
lenge our belief, and praftical obedience^ 

* What opinion would you be willing we 
fhould form of the man, who, with all the 

gravity 
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gravity of philofophy, fliould tdl us, and 
affert it as his fentiment, that the exiftence 
of a fupreme being, as drawn from the argu- 
inents of reafon, was no more than probable,, 
^nd that he was '* rather inclined to think" 
there was no God ; he might add, that his. 
affertion could not alarm any one, becaufe 
the Bible alone was a fufficient proof of hi^ 
exiftence ? Such a man, I thijik, though in- 
teriorly, perhaps, convinced of the probabi* 
lity.of his opinion, could not by you or any 
oi^e elfe be deemed over-prudent, or a parti^^ 
cutar friend to fociety . The reafon would 
be, that fuch an affertion, grounded at the 
bcft only on probable argument, muft be ha- 
zardous ; as likewife that the belief of a God, 
of a juft and wife fuperintending providence,j 
was fo greatly conducive to man's happinefs^ 
and tp the encouragement of virtue and hin- 
drance of vice, that it could not by every 
rational means be too ftrongly inculcated. 
But is it not equally evident, that the belief 
of futurity, is deeply fraught with the fame 
happy influence ? If fo, the philofopher who 
aims by any means to weaken that belief, 
may be juftly conlidered in the light of the 
siafli and mifanthropic man juft mentioned. 

Materia* 
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Materialifm is therefore of dangerous ten- 
dency, becaufe it contributes to darken the 
profpeds of futurity; becaufe it unbinds the 
reins to vice, confirming the libertine and 
the unbeliever in their bad opinions and in- 
credulity i it is therefore alfb inimical to vir- 
tue ; finally it overturns the whole fabric of 
natural religion, becaufe its injunftions can 
no longer be enforced, when the profeflbrs of 
it are told, that the fame will be the ultimate 
fate of the virtuous and vicious — utter anni- 
hilation. 

There was a time, Sir, when the religion 
of nature, that is, the religion, which reafon 
Unaffifted by divine guidance, had promul- 
gated, was the belief of nearly all the world; 
it is now alfo the only religionof many people 
and nations ; and there are to be found, even iii 
the heart of Chriftendom, men, who are ra- 
ther inclined to reje<9: all revealed principles, 
nor have we any reafon to think, they are not 
ferious, and rationally juftified in their own 
ipinds in their profeffed incredulity. To thefe 
unnumbered multitudes of part ages and the 
prefent, to many of whom, it is much to be 
hoped,' virtue was pleafing, and vice odious ; 

had 
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had an apoftle been fent from your fchool to 
announce the doftrine of Materialifnij to tell 
them all muft end with death, he would not, 
I think, have been kindly received; they, 
would fcarcely have decreed hira^a ftatui^, as 
to their friend ^nd bpuefadlort 

There appears in your prefent behaviour a 
degree of inconfiftency, not eafily accounted 
for* It is this ; that you, who are fo glori-» 
oufly bufied in eftablilbing the kingdom of 
reafon over inftinft, bigotry and enthufiafm, 
fliould wilfully deftroy with one hand what 
you raife with the other- For if reafon In 
every purfuif, natural and religious, is ap», 
pointed to be our guide, as you are willing to 
make us believe, why ihould it be excluded 
from the iingle cafe of immortality ? On the 
evidence of revelation, fay you, is this article 
folely to reft. You are not fond, I believe, of 
blindly bowing to the mandates of authorita^ 
tive power ; for it feepis you have erafed from 
your creed, not only fome of the thirty-nine 
articles^ but alfo particular points, which. are 
generally thought to be clearly contained in 
the written word of God. Jn this indeed you 
.Uiay a£t as you pleafe ; but you oiay pot be. 
^ ' incon- 
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inconfiftent, and be blamelefs. — ^You may by 
this time be ready to tell me, that I am idly 
wafting myfelf in pure declamation, and that 
what I have faid merits not the leaft atten- 
tion from a philofopher, who' is clearly per- 
fuaded that Matet^ialifm refts uponthe ftrong- 
eft probable arguments, to fay no more. — But 
ftill I fliould not be fatisfied for the reafons 
above affigned, were this really the cafe* 

You add, that the preacher, or timid mo- 
ralift, may be alarmed at the iniaginary view 
of evil to arife from the propagation of fuch 
a truth ; yet that " we fhould never diflem- 
bte any truth, for fear of its confequences.'* 
— Let us then fee what preteiifions Materia^ 
lifm may have to be ranked amongft truths. 

It hath been the opinion of fome philofb-^ 
phers, andin particular of Mr. Locke, (though 
in this gentleman it feems to have been a 
paffing doubt) that for any thing we can 
know to the contrary, matter might by the 
Deity be endowed with a capacity of thinks ^ 
ing. Whether they underftood that, this ca^ 
pacity or faculty of thought fhould be made 
to arife from matter, in the fame manner, as 

E dd 
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dp its common properties, aiid therefqre be 
effential to it ; or only, as Mr. Locke expreffe^ 
it, that it fhould be fuperadded to matter, 
and therefore be confidered rather as a diftin£t 
individual fomething, than as a property or 
even mode of matter, at prefent feems diffi- 
cult to determine ; nor is it indeed very mate- 
rial to know what their opinion 'was. ' .With^ 
regard to yourf^lf alfo it is not eafy to invefti- 
gate your precife meaning. Would you wifh 
VIS to |?elieve. Sir, that every fpecies of mat^r, 
in every form and in all circumftances, does 
really think, that is, hath fenfations, Ideas,^ 
&c. in the fame {tn(cy as it pofTefles th^ ordi- 
;iary properties of extenfion, folidity,^ 4fc ? or 
do you reftrain this privilege to certain fyf. 
terns of matter, of a particular organic con- 
fir uftlon, fuch as the brain in man and ani- 
mals ? The latter, I . imagine, is your opi* 
iiion. But, I own, when I read the paffage^ 
wherein thi$ doftrine is advanced, (p. xviii. 
of your firft ejflay) I apa ftupid enough not to 
iinderftand it. The paffage is : " Sp now 
that we fee the laws and afFedtions of rner? 
•matter are infinitely more complex t^an we 
had imagined, we may by this time, \ (houl4 
think, be prepared to admit the ^^/M/jy of 

a mafs 
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a mafs of tnatter like the brain, having been 
formed by the almighty creator with fuch 
fexquifite poWers, with rejpedl to vibratkns^ as 
fiiould be fufficient for all the purpofes above- 
mentioned (to generate all the modes of feii- 
fation and thought ;) though the particulars 
of its cohftitutibn and mode of afFeftion, mia/ 
fer excefed 6ur comprehenfion." If you really 
then thiiik that,, every procefs, ternied men- 
tal, in man, is iii fa£t nothing more than fb 
rtiany diftindt nervous vibrations j then I readi- 
ly grant that matter may think, for* undoubt- 
edly every ftretched cord, when touched, 
will vibrate ; and I will farther grant, that 
z fiddle, in that ferife may likevvife be ftfled 
a thinking fubftance. But if this be the cafe^i 
it is idle to make fuch a fufs about it, and fo 
ferioufly to require that the Deity Ihould in- 
terfere in the conftruftion of fuch a machine, 
or to tell us, that front the late difcoveries 
made ill chemical operations, we have now 
reafbn to conclude that matter is infinitely 
rtiore complex in its properties, thian was * 
bfefore imagined ; fince to produce any num- 
ber or variety of vibrations^ we can poffibly 
dbiire nothing more than ftrings of a different 
length and thicknefs. Thefe, with a proper 
E % degree 
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degree of tendon, and arranged in a commu- 
nicative order with one another, when mov- 
ed by their refpedtive pledtrunis, will produce 
all the phaenomena of fenfation or thought, 
from thofe of the humble emmet to the fub- 
Hme contemplations of the renowned Dr. 
Prieftley. A vibratory or tremulous mo- 
tion, you know, mull: always take. place, 
when a cord, whofe conftituent particles are 
not in adual contact with each other, is 
ftruck at either end, or otherwife agitated. 
In all this, certainly, there is nothing very 
wonderful, nor any neceffity of fufpefting 
matter to be gifted witji extraordinary proper- 
ties, of whofe exiftence we juft begin to be 
fenfible. 

. It fhould appear then, that " you are ra- 
ther inclined to think" fomething elfe ; that 
you think — but, upon my life, I cannot dif- 
cover either from the paiTage, I have cited, 
or from the whole tenor of your three effays^ 
that your meaning can be poffibly any other.- 
Therefore that thinking is Something more 
thaa a mere tremulous motion communicated 
to^ nerve or a bundle of nerves, fhall be 
ihewn hereafter. — ^ 
: . ' ' In 
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In the mean while I beg leave to turn afide, 
for a few minutes, to a gentleman, who, ia 
the London Review of September laft, made 
his appearance in quality of your Squire or 
Sancho Panza, and whofe curious epiftle may 
therefore be confidered as containing a full 
delineation of his mafter's fentiment. You 
will not, I truft, from that ludicrous idea at 
all infer that, 1 mean to compare your Reve-, 
rence to a knight errant ; far be fuch an inde-. 
cent thought from me ; but I will add, and I 
defign it for a ferious compliment, that your 
late atchievement in fo boldly aflailing and 
utterly difcomfiting the three Scottifli ty- 
rants, and refcuing from their iron hands the 
beautiful damfel, they had raviftied and con- 
fined, was a work, not to be paralleled m 
the annals of the knight of the woeful figure* 

As your friend profeffes to enter upon his 
enquiry " on the grounds oi phyjical experiment 
and obfervatwny\ I will endeavour to follow 
him through all his curious refearches. Ne- 
ver, I believe, was naturalift fo unnaturally 
engaged ! — I allow then, in reply to his firft 
queftion, thfit therefore I entertain the notion 
that man is; compofed of two fubftances, fo 

eflentially 
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efiendally difFererit as b6dy arid fprfit, bdcaufe 
I fee him capable of ading iii a voluntary 
ifnariner, of which: rtiodfe of aftloti inanhnate 
bodies I judge to be rnc^pablc : the a6^ion of 
ftoch bodieaf I alfc judge ito be a niere mecha- 
nical efFe6!:. — He then aiks, frorti '^Jiettce am- 
fHatlon^ and xJd^ potiotr of volition are derived ? 
And, not pleafed with' the coiiinio'n idea, ot 
their fpringing frorti ah annexed fabftahce, of 
a nature totally differetit from matter, fe- 
folves the knot, by aflcirig ahothef' qtleftibn; 
whether the mo{k inttnimate and uHofganized 
bodies are altogether fo iiiert and paffive, aS 
that by proper Organization they rtiay not be 
capable of acquiring th6 power of volition, 
/; e. the power of being afFefted by motives 
not merely meC^hanical ? That is, in other 
words, whether mattet, in a difunited and 
unorganized ftate, totally diverted of all ani- 
mation and power of volition, but barely ca- 
pable of aftion and re-aftion, may "not by 
the mtit juxta-po/ifion of parts, rife into life, 
and begin to ad from the influence of moral 
motives? I will anfWer for it, no nVetamor- 
phofis of Ovid, of men and wothen into trees 
and rocks, or even of dragon's teeth into 
men, was half fo wwidrous . and incredible; 

tliough 
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tjbiough the laflr exjtpple hears fome refem- 
hlance to it. He endeavours to illyftrate this 
ilr^qgp trajifenwtafion.hy adding, ^' that be- 
fore the invention of clocks and watches, or 
other machines, it muft have appeared as in- 
Cf edible that bits jof hrafs or fteel could ever, 
by any combination, be brought to indicate 
the hours, 6fc. as it is now to us, that mor- 
(els of aliment can acquire by organization 
the power of voluntary njotion. The firft 
\vas eiFefted, why may not then the fecond ? 
r-rl blufh to repea^ fuch puerilities. Doesi 
he not refledl that, in the firft cafe, a peculiar 
(jombination of parts is alone fufficient ; b\jt; 
in the fecond, that the morfel^ of alingient,, 
befides a new arrangernent, muft alfo cofijura 
\jp new powers of feeling, of thought^ and 
of volition, whereof, as he allows, np feedsi 
are to be foun^ in their unorganized diflia- 
bille. for the future y^here will be the diffi- 
culty in conceiving, that fomething may in a^ 
Uke nianiier arlfe froni nothing? It i$ not 
therefore rnerely becaufe we do not under-, 
ftand how fuch a power can be conferred, by* 
bare appofi.tion, on matter that we recur to 
ain imp^rqeptible adjund; to explain the facul- 
ty of volition f, a§ ywr jcnetaphyfical friend 

feems 
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feems (hrewdly to fancy, but chiefly, becaufe 
the fble fuppofition of^fuch a myfterious 
change is marked with the broad characters 
oi palpable abfurdity. 

With pleafure I accompany your difciple 
in his next remove, and applaud his philofo- 
phy, as long as he is fatisfied with afferting 
that, matter is not that inert, paffive fome- 
thing, polTefled of nothing but of length, 
breadth, and thicknefs, as generally repre- 
Icnted. • Matter, in all its parts, I allow to 
be as a^ivCy as he can poffibly defire. I will 
even go farther, and affert that, if matter is 
not adtive, it is nothing ; for a fubftance, 
purely paffive, would be at beft a ufelefs and 
unneceffary lump in the creation ; and a fup- 
pofed pojittve really made up of negatives^ 
could fcarcely, I think, by the moft fubtle 
logician be raifed above the line of non-enti- 
ties. — Thus far then we both agree. But 
when he tells me that, the necefsity of intro- 
ducing into man an immaterial fubftance or 
fpirit arofe from the notion of all matter be- 
ing ejfentially inert, I muft beg leave to dijfent 
from him.-t- You will applaud me. Sir, for 
that ftep.— i— Some writers indeed have adopt* 

ed 
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cd that amongft other arguments ; but no 
one, that I recolleft, ever refted his reafon- 
ing againft the Materialijls folely on that pre- 
carious footing. Philofophers, who view 
the whole material world, as by the hand of 
infinite wifdom impregnated with life and ac-* 
tion, have always confidered fuch reafoning 
as flimfy and highly infufficient. 

To this point we have advanced gravely 
enough ; but a few lines further, when fpeak- 
ing of the oppofition caufed by two bodies 
meeting in advcrfe directions, he fays, " fuch 
an oppofition may not improperly be called a 
mechanical fpectes of perceptions^ or, ** that 
two inanimate or unorganized bodies, in col- 
lifion, perceive the prefence or force of each 
other;"' I defy the callous fibres of the mod 
gloomy metaphyfician not to diflblve in 
laughter* It is however unkind barely to al- 
low them this curious fpecies oi perception ^ 
and at the fame time refufe them all irritabi^ 
lityj or powers of feeling pain or pleafure : 
but this, he adds, is owing to the want of a 
nervous fyftem, in confequence of which, 
'* they ca-n neither fee, bear, fnclell ^ nor tafte 
each, other/' Still j^ he continues to refolve 

F their 
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their perceptive powers into a fpecies of uni- 
verf'al touchy (by the bye there can be no touch 
without irritability) who can tell, how far 
they may be fwayed by paffibns in the vari-. 
ous modes of percuffion from various bodies ? 
By a hard and uncouth -blow they may be 
roufed into all the horrors of rage, or be fof- 
tened into the^ charms of love by tjae gentle 
prefllirc of fome fair hand. — But I muft beg 
you. Sir, to clear up one difficulty for ttie 
relative to this ingenious fyftem. As your 
friend gives perception to bodies in collifion 
or conta6l, yet denies them all nervous fyf- 
tem, by whit means, do you conceive fuch 
perception is generated ? Evidently not by 
'DibratwnSy iDecaufe there is no fibre to vibrate : 
In what manner then ? The folution of this 
problem ^rniglit perhaps lead to greater difco- 
verics, thai^. is at firfl: fufpefted ; it might 
even greatly contribute to overthrow the 
whole ftrudure of Dr. Hartley's vibratory 
fcheme 

Animation is always underftood to give the 
power of feeling, but not adlual feeling, in* 
circumftances, where the organs are either 
difordered by ficknefs, or locked up in fleep ; 

but 
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but in the latter ftate our feelings are often 
very exquifite. At all times, however, when 
man may be fuppofed to be in a ftate of infen^ 
Jatiofiy then this -ftirewd metaphyfical natu- 
ralift infifts, that he is not difFerejit from a 
clock or any other mechanical automaton. 
If he only n\eans to fay, that whilft he does 
not adlually feel, he is infenfible, I freely 
grant all he can defire. But in fuch a ftate 
man cannot be juftly compared to a watch ; 
becaufe, remove the obftacles to fenfation, 
and he will begin to feel ; which proves at 
all times his fuperiority to the mechanical 
automaton. The animal fundlions will, I 
own, foon ceafe, if fenfation be long fufpen- 
ded ; becaufe thofe powers' feem to have been 
made mutually dependent of each other i an 
animal, whofe bodily funftlons fliould con- 
tinue to adt, and who at the fame time (hould 
be permanently infenfible, would be indeed 
a very ufelefs and lumpifli being. Such a 
being, by my confent, your friend might 
freely rank in his favourite clafs of automa- 
tons. — What Jie means to prove from the ex- 
ample of fome infeds, living and moving af- 
ter the lofs of their heads, I cannot pretend 
to fay : Indeed the v,rhole paflage is fo very 

F 2 obfcure 
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obfcure and defultory, it has quite exhaufted 
my patience. — At length he reverts to the 
old marvellous ftory, that from the mere 
combination of elements, (imply refifting 
and inconfcious, may arife " the faculties of 
fenfation, perception, reflexion, and w/7/, the 
teftof all the others.'* ** It was not there- 
fore without reafon, adds he, that Hobbes 
and fome others have imputed an imperfeSi 
fenfe or perception to particles of unorganized 
matter." What fay you to this again, Poftor ? 
Will you allow perception^ where no vibratory 
motion can be raifed ?— The mere citation of 
fuch bizarre conceits is an ample refutation 
of them. 

Now for the firfl: time our author begins to 
blu(h. *' They, fays be, (Hobbes and his 
aflbciates) went too far, indeed, in calling it 
(the imperfect^ fenfe) a confcioufhefs ; as confci- 
oufnefs implies a fpecies of felf-knowledge, 
that is obtainable only by a comparifon be- 
tween the percipient body and the body per- 
ceived ; which is not to be obtained by the 
faculty oifimple perception^ but only from re-- 
flexion, or the faculty of comparing different 
perceptions with each other, of which it is 

not 
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not pretended inanimate corpufcles are cjipa* 
ble. At the fame time it does by no means 
follow, that a combination of fuch corpufcles 
may not form a confcious and intelligent 
compound." Bravlfsitno I 

For. my part now, I own, I cannot fee 
wherein Mr. Hobbes. is reprehenfible : for, 
where there is ptraption^ there certainly is 
eanfcioufnefs ; otherwife it becomes perception 
unperctived. But whatever he may cftablifli 
with regard to the inconfcioufnefs of his indi- 
vidual elements ; he fhould not forget, that 
in coUifion or contaft, (and in the prefent 
fyftem of univerfal gravitation it is very diffi- 
cult for a body not to be in conta6t fome- 
where or other) according to his own philo- 
fophy, all bodies muft be ftriftly confcious. 
This affeftion, indeed, he maintains, is only 
attainable by a comparifon between the per- 
cipient body and the body perceived ; but he 
has juft before determined, '' that two inani- 
mate or unorganized bodies, in coHifK>n, per-- 
ceive the prefence or force of each other." If 
this mutual perception is not enough, on which 
to ground a fair corpparifon ; why, fuch bo- 
dies muft be ftupid indeed \ — One thing more 

in 
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in the above paffage I muft not pafs by, be- 
caufe, I fincerely hope, you will feverely 
chaftize him for his inattention. He has the 
audacity to affert, that confcioufnefs is not at- 
tainable by the faculty oijimple perception^ but 
only from reflexion ; when at the fame time, 
he knows, or fliould know, that both you 
and Dr. Hartley have eftabli(hed^iwj&/^ jj>^- 
ceptionj as the only real affedion, of which 
the human mind rs fufceptible. This one fa- 
culty, you maintain, comprifes the powers 
of fenfation, reflexion, memory, will, un- 
derftanding, &c.— -If now, to make matters 
even, you would agree with him in afcribing^ 
perception to fticks, and ftones, and plumb- 
puddings ; and he adopt your fentiment of 
perception being the fole and univerfal modi- 
fication in the fenfitive and reafoning line of 
beings ; then. Sir, what a charming fcene 
would rife before us ! Blocks of marble and 
lumps of clay confcious of exigence, and rea- 
foning on the powers of percuffion, or nature 
of elafticity, or general laws of motion ! 

Come we novir to a paffage equally curious, 
if not more fo than any as yet mentioned. It 
is a definition or defcription of thought. **That 

thinking, 
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thinking, obferves our Naturalift, is nothing 
more than the fenfe or perception, which our 
internal organs entertain, of the difference or 
relation, between the different perceptions of 
the external organs^ has nothing in it incon- 
fiftent or contradiftory ; and that, what we 
call mind^ as Dr. Prieftley juftly obferves, is 
nothing more than the fyftem of our internal 
organs, is equally confiflent/' Both equally 
confident truly ! and what may alfo rank in 
the fame line oi conjiftency is, that your friend 
and philofopher profelTcs to advance in his 
enquiry, ^' fblely on the grounds of phyfical 
experiment and obfervation/'—Whilfl you. 
Sir, perhaps, are more pleafingly engaged, 
really as a naturalifl, in examining the efflu- 
via of a bit of charcoal, or thofe of a rotten 
moufe, I will jufl diffeft this curious defcrip- 
tion of thought, and lay its members before 
you. 

The internal organs are the brain ; the ex- 
Jernal ones^ the five fenfes, of hearing, feeing, 
fmelling, tafling and feeling. The brain 
hath its perceptions, proper to itfelf: the 
five fenfes have alfo each their appropriated 
perceptions. ' Thinking then is barely the per- 
ception^ 
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ception, the brain entertains of the difFerence 
fubfifting between the perceptions of the fen- 
fes, or of the relation, that may be amongft. 
them. For inftance, the nbfe perceives a 
fmell, and at the laniie time the tongue per^. 
ceives a taftc; the brain perceives the diffe-»» 
rence ox relation betw ixt thefe two percep- 
tions : that perception in the brain is thinking. 
But if this be fo ; the brain never thinks 
about what pafibs within its own regipns ; it 
merely bufics itfelf in the concerns of the 
fenfes^ Yet, you know, what a buftle both; 
you and Dr. Hartley make concerning all 
fenfations being conveyed up to the' brain, 
which alone you will have to be the feat of 
all affections. The fenfes you conceive as fo 
many inlets.-— Our naturalift hath omitted 
to inform the public, whether, as each fenfc 
perceives, it is not alfo a brain, in its' own 
little way, and confequently thinks : that is, 
each fenfe thinks about the perceptions of its 
brother fenfes. About its ONvn it cannot, by 
yirtueof the definition. It may likewife, oc- 
cafionally, take a peep at what is going on 
above ftairs in the brain. The difficulty is 
only to conceive how they get their informa- 
tion. I fufpeft not without paffing through 

the 
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the brain ; and if that be. the cafe, the brain 
may at once as well be made the only feat of 
thought ; as it undoubtedly would never Jet 
the orgzn/mel/ go through to enquire what 
was perceived in the organ touchy at the great 
toe, without ftriftly informing itfplf of each 
particular perception^ 

As then this new fyftem of thought feems 
to have been formed in hafte, and to be in^ 
complete, it would be more advifeable for its 
fabricator to call it honie for the prefent, and 
return it to the public with large additions 
and emendations. — How far you may be. con- 
fident in determining the mind to be nothing 
more than the Jyftem of internal organs^ fliali 
be confidercd in due time. At all events, the 
applaufes of fo extraordinary a genius, as the 
^aturalift, on whom I am animadverting^ 
muft be very flattering to a man of nice fea^ 
timent and honour. 

He isftill refolved to pufh on his phyfical 
refcarch^s s he adds ; *^ The abfurdity*^ 
fuppofing a fimple unorganized being capable 
of thinking is flagrant ; if it thinks, it muft 
Ijec^flarily have previoufly acquired an idea, 

G or 
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or objeft of thought; It cannot think dhout 
nothing, and ideas are to be acquired only by 
means of the organs of fenfe.'* Never, I be* 
lieve, was fuch flagrant nonfenfc uttered by ^ 
^ man, who hath the fmalleft pretenfion to 
^he name of a philolbpher ! By what meta-^ 
phyfician was it ever aflerted, that the foul 
of man may think, independently of all cor- 
poreal concurrence? In its prefent ftate of 
ttnionj it hath organs fufiicient for every fpe- 
cies of thought : viewed as a diftind orinfu- 
lated fttbftance, it is gifted with powers of 
afting, but their exertion is dependent of tho 
body. In this light the philofopher contem- 
plates the human fouL • 

Were it not too rigid to require of fuch a 
writer, that his internal organs (hould connect 
the contents of one page with another, I 
would beg him to, compare the laft paflag^ 
with the defcription of thought, we have 
Jufti examined. According to that defcrip- 
tion, the work of thinking commences, as 
$tt^ ^s the brain perceives the perceptions of 
the fenfes, that is, as foon as the fenfes per-* 
ceive ; thefe perceive, as foon as impreffipna 
are made on them : therefore the brain muft 

begin 
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be^n to think before it can have acquired an 
idea or objed of thought.rrThe whole myfte-* 
ry is that, in thinking, ideas and the percep- 
tion of them are a fimultaneous or concomi- 
tant procefs. 

. I beg to be exCufed from any farther exa- 
tnination of this curious epiftle. In my re* 
jnarks on the paifages above cited, I might 
3aye been much fuller and explicit, but, I 
truft, enough ba^ been faid. Indeed, had 
Dot that letter been cried up as a mafter-piecc 
of metaphyfical compofition, I fhould never 
have thought it worth my while to trouble 
either you or myfelf with any criticifm upon 
it. How groundlefs and even falfe the re- 
port was, which gave it to Dr. Prieftley, as 
its author, I am now clearly convinced. But 
you certainly. Sir, fhould have publicly dif- 
owned it. — It contains other things, which, 
it may be faid, I Ihould not have negle<3:ed. 
Some of them are foreign from my prefcnt 
objeQ: ; others are merely fuppofed confirma- 
tions or illuftrations of the main aflertion, ex- 
traded from the lucubrations of the Monthly 
Reviewers. Whatever elfe there may be 
G 2 worth 
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worth notice will fall under general eonfide-* 
ration in the courfe of my obfervations. 

My objedt in this letter, was to point 6\it 
the bad tendency, of Materialifm^ as alfo to 
fliew that, nothing can be more abfurd than 
that doiftrine^ sts exhibited by its wkrttieft ad- 
mirers* Should it be faid that fome of my 
reflexidns are too acrimonious J my reply is 
that^ writer^, whofe fole aim is td delude 
and impofe, merit thd fevereft treatment. 
Or I will fdy^ which perhaps may be mor6 
pleafing to your fellow-'labout'er iii philofq-^ 
phical experiment, that by the frercepttons of 
his internal organs fuch correfpondeiit per* 
ceptions were raifed in rinine, that I wds pofi* 
tively neceflitated fometimes td be angry, and 
, fometiirtes to laugh.-— -FarewelL 

P. S. I take this occafion to acquaint your 
. ingenious friend^ that a minute defcription of v 
the apparatus, by which he made his fingiH 
lar obfervations and experiments on the nar 
turc of thought, &c* would be moft grateful- 
ly received by an inquilitive public. 

March 6. 

LET- 
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Reverend Sift, 

HAVING fhewn in tny ia{i letter, in a 
manner, I think, you cannot altoge- 
ther difapprove, that Matenalifm in every ac- 
ception is fraught with a dafigerous tendeftcyi 
as alfo that it is philofophicaily abfurd, in the 
light it hath been reprefented by its greateft 
admiral's; I muft now purfue my chain of 
ideas, and endeavour to demoniirate that, ab- 
ftra^fVing from any abfurdity derived from its 
mode of reprefentation, it is neceffary to ad-^ 
mit in man, befides the brali), a fubfiance to- 
tally different from it* < On this hackneyed, 
but ftill interefting, fubjeft, I greatly wifli 
it were in my power to advance any thing, 
that might pleafe, either in point of matter^ 
or mode of expreffion ; but that, I fear, is 
impradicable. We feem long ago, on fomd 

fubjed^. 
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fubjefts, which lie out of the reach of phyfi- 
cal inveftigation, to have arrived at the term^ 
fixed to human enquiry. This thought, how- 
ever, too favourable to indolence, and ob- 
ftrudive to difcovery, will not be readily ad- 
mitted by the philofopher, who confiders 
truth in general to rife in an infinite progrefi[ive 
feries, and who alfb flatters, himlelf that the 
powers of genius are analogoufly proportioned 
to it. The idea is grand and pleafing, but L 
have my fufpicions, that there are certain 
barriers, which in this life man may nevpr 
pafs. 

To fix myfelf more clofely to the fubjedVj 
I muft beg leave to extra(^ from your firft 
EJfay the remarkable paflage, which hath al- 
ready been fo often copied, and fo much talk- 
ed of. *' I am rather inclined to think-, fay 
you, that though the fubjeft is beyond our 
comprehenfioa at prefent, man does not con- 
fift of two principles, fo cflentially different 
from one another, as matter zndfpiritj which 
are always defcribed as having not one com- , 
mon property, by means of which they can 
affeft or aft upon each other ; the one occu- 
pying fpace, and the other not only not occu- 
pying 
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pying the leaft imaginable portion of {pace, 
but incapable of bearing relation to it ; info- 
much that, properly fpeaking, my itnind is 
no more in . my body^ than it is in the moon. 
\ rather think that the whole riian is of foitie 
imform compofition^ and that the property of 
perception^ as well as the other powers termed 
mentaly is the refult (whether neceffary or 
©at) of fuch an organical ftru£l:ure as that of 
the brain." — ^The difcuffion of the matter con- 
tained in thefe lines will afford, I fufped, 
ample fubjeft for the letter, I am engaged in. 

If it can be proved that folitary matter Is 
incapable of producing the mental phaeno- 
mcna, it at once becomes neceffary to admit 
the exiftence of a fubftance, diftinft from, 
matter. This I muft now attempt. — Matter 
may be confidered either in its elementary de- 
tached principles ; pr in a ftate of cohefion, 
as in. bodies in general ; or as formed into a 
regular and organized fyftem. But in thefe 
three ftates it is equally unfufceptible of men- 
tal powers or operations. By thefe powers. 
and operations I underftand, what is generally 
meant, the faculties of fenfation, perception, 

reafon- 
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reafonmg, and voluntary motion. The terms 
powers and operations I fhall ufe indifcrimi'- 
nately. 

The elemental particles, of which all bo^ 
dies are compofed, may be confidered either' 
as homogeneous J or as heterogeneous ; as fimple 
monads, uncompoundied and indivifible, or as 
compounded, and ever divifible. Though 
the idea of homogeneity and eternal divifibi*. 
lity to me appear highly abfurd and unphi- 
lofophical, and confequently the oppofite no-^ 
tion of elemental unity and variety, in an as- 
cending and defcending fcale, tp be adopted, 
when it is neceflary to determine for either fide 
of that once much litigated queftion ; ill the 
prefetit difpute it will fuffice to (hew that,, 
fuch elements in every fentiment are incapa-* 
ble of receiving mental faculties. Indeed 
there are few Matenali/lsj I believe, fo fan- 
guine as to extend the privilege of thought or 
feeling to thofe embryo beings ; yet perhaps 
they are not fufRciently aware, that nothing 
contributes lo much to the fimi eftablifliment 
of any lyftem as the cautious fecuring of the 
bafis, on which it is meant to be erefted. Ei- 
ther then each individual element muft be 

gifted 
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gifted with the powers of thought ; and lb 
matter, through its alp^oft infinke range, b? 
capable of thinking ; or elfe this furprifing 
faculty muft be reftrained to a determinato 
namber of them* But i|i either c^fe, fuch 
beings, if fuppofed Jimple, according to my 
pbilofophy, will be juft ioi many individual 
l&inikin thinkers : nor, on this fuppofition, wil| 
it be matter that thinks ; becaufe niatter, ia 
every fentinienf , is a compounded fubftance, 
whereas fuch elements are uncotnpounded.--^ 
If f heife elements be not fimple, but diviliblo 
for €ver and ever ; it thei? feems impoffible 
that th€y <hou}d ever poffefs the powers of 
l^reepripn^ or indeed any other property 
whatever : for where can a faculty be made 
to refidfe, when the fubft^nce defigq^d tQ re-? 
6dvt it, does not 1q much as ttt^Qj individual 
cxiftence ? But that the faculties of thought 
or perception canrjot adhere to a compound- 
ed being Ihall be rendered mqre palpable, 
when W€ come to view bodies a little more 
fixed and fubftaptij^ljj th^ ^re firft j>rinpij>le§ 
or elements, 

Nothing then, it appears, can be deter- 
mined relative to the perceprion or imper- 

H ceptiou 
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ception of the material elements ; becaufe in 
one cafe, if they perceive, they are found to 
be fo many fouls ; and in the other, they 
feem quite deftitute of every thing. Yet this 
point moft undoubtedly fhould be fixed before 
we advance in our enquiry ; for as all bodies, 
even the moft perfedly organized, are a col- 
leftion of particles, and can poflefs nothing 
but what the parts have, and is derived from 
them, you will find it, I fufpeft, very diffi- 
cult to maintain the ground, you have fo dar- 
ingly feized, unlefs this preliminary point be 
fettled. Therefore, Sir, now is the moment 
to determine. Either the component ele- 
ments of bodies, as fuch, are endowed with 
the high powers of perception, or they are 
not : they are barely gifted with thofe proper- 
ties, which are neceflary for them, to carry 
on, in a more humble, but not lefs ufefiil, 
way, the bufinefs of material agents, in pro- 
ducing the various efFeds and varipus phaeno- 
mena of nature ? — But I fee you are rather in- 
clined to think, that only aggregates or bo- 
dies are equal to perception ; and among thefe, 
fuch only, as have received^ a particular or- 
gauical ftru£ture, as the brain in man and 
animals, or perhaps fom? parts of vegetables, 

nearly 
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hearly approaching to the brainy fubftatice. 
However^ to proceed in order, I muft fay 
Ibmething on bodies in general, becaufe I 
me^n to leave no outlet, by which the fubtle 
Maieriall/i may efcipe. Indeed the gentle- 
man, whofe philofophy I criticifed in my 
laft, after the example of his friend Hobbcs 
and fome few dthers, hefitates not, you re- 
member, to allow a fpecies of what, he calls 
imperfeSi fenfe or perception^ to all bodies, how- ' 
ever grofs and unorganized. Their fyftem 
muft not pafs unnoticed. 

If all bodies from the rugged rock down 
to the humble pebble, and even bits of un- 
Vegetating wood, and lumps of clay, may be 
thought to feel or perceive, (the imperfeftion 
of the fenfe matters nothing) what idea are 
we to form of io wonderful a phenomenon ?— 
Rather than admit fuch a fyftem, I fhould be 
inclined, for my own part, to enlarge the cu- 
rious family o£ Cudwovth's plajlic natures, and 
allow one of thern to each of the juft mention- 
ed fubftances. But it would be deemed cruel 
perhaps to confine aerial beings to offices, fo 
taftelefs and unamiifing. Nor, on fecond 
thoughts, does it appear that, their clofeft at- 
' H 2 tention 
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tentidn caulcl it all be rendered fer viceabid* 
Let all bodies then perceive and feel for them* 
felves, if they be ablei 

In the firft place filch perception is inad- 
iniffible i becaufe rio afFeflion can be gene-* 
tated, tsrhere nd nervous fyftem is allowed 
to exift, anci^ iccordhig to the hypothefis, 
the fpecies df bodies, in queftioii are unor-. 
ganized. T^his reaforiing^ I am coiifideut^ 
you will think juft.-^-^-Secdndly^ where in th0^ 
body is this perception to r^fide ? Either iit, 
all, or in fome particular part i if in all the 
parts ; there will be as nttany perceptions, as 
parts, whith, according to feme philofo^ 
phers, dre ihfinite. If in fbnie one particular 
part ; fuch part becdmes a percipient itidivi-». 
dual : but fitch an individual is not the whale, 
body ; cpnfequenf ly the ^yhole body ddes not 
itfelf perceive } whidi is however the grand 

The firft cSfe^ df" all the parts pefceiv^ing^ 
is additionally abfurd, when we reficifl that^ 
infinite or many perceptiofis are ridiculoufly 
fuperfluous, where one will fufRce ; and, I 
fufpeft, a fingle perception in each ftone or 

pebble 
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{>6bbk wouid axbply fupply all their poflilyk^ 
teigencies. — Thirdly, it is highly uttphUo*^. 
fophical, it is even childiffi, to ajfcrribe to any 
being a capacity or property^ whicfh evident^ 
ly muft be ufelei^ in the line of exiftence^ it 
2$ deftiued to fill. But of wh^ pcfffible life to 
liQorganized and inanimate matter can be anjf 
fpecies of perception, unlefa (hereby it be- 
come confcioua of, a«d enjoy tlie fweets of 
exiftetice ? Yet, according Co tho& philofij^ 
^erSf aiid your friel^d in particxikr, l^b 
bodiesf, even i« thfi aft of perception, " aie 
ificapable of irritalnlity, of ^ling pain or 
pleafure/* — Believe me, Sir, it is not from any* 
jealpirs or hard-^hearte4 difpo(iticm^ that I 
thus ftrentiourty maintain the caufe of pofitivc 
ittfenfibility againft the material part of the* 
creation : No, could reafon allow it, I fliotild 
be moft fincerely happy, that every being; 
partook pf a bleffing, which by comiminica-' 
tion is no-ways din)ini(hed i though I much 
fear, in the prefent prevailing fyftem of 
things, couWthe ftoncs, we tread on, feel^ 
that, the fum of their painful would far ex- 
ceed their pleafurabie fenfations.— From what 
has been faid, bodies, iii general are incapable 

of 
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ftaoce of thei brain, to which the foul is priiw 
cip^ly umtei, ydu determine to be a mem 
r^echaaical effect, the trcmttlous motion of a 
xierVe, in nature no otherwife diftinguiflbed 
from the nerye itfelf, than a» the ordinary vi* 
fcratroii of an extended eord is difiiiift from 
rtie cord in motion. The alAjoft infinite va* 
fiety hi our pterceptions gives you no trouble, 
becaufe you conceive the brain to be an in-^ 
ftrument of the moft exquifite fl:ni£lure, juft* 
>y proportioned to, ^nid fufcepjrrbk of alf pof* 
fiWe Jraprriiiotts r as the air itfelf, for in-* 
ftance, is capabfe of tranfraitting dif^rent vi^ 
brations,-' even at tbie fame inftant of time, 
trithcmt liiniwtlpn^ As It catinot be c*hert 
wtfe, but tfrat various qffhdations muft b^ 
.gradually fbrmedf between the various vibi'av 
tory motions' of various fibres f this will ex-i 
plain, hy you, all the different ideal afFecV 
trons, and ail/tfie mental phaenomena. How 
trfeiels mdee^y on tMs fuppofition, is thei ex- 
iftence of any fubftaWe inf man fuperipr to 
SHid cfientially dffferenc from matter \ And^ 
couid your hyporheliB be ever fatisfaftorily 
demonftratcd, the fo long ufurped dominion 
of tb^t ioimatexiar fometkin^j, termed foul^ 

would 
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\fould be thrown down, and itfelf be ignomi- 
iiioufly levelled with the duft* 

*rhere is one thing. Sir, I almofl forgot to 
faiention : it regards the exquifite powers, you 
conceive, the brain may have deceived from 
its maker. Your meaning is hot clear. You 
Can fcarcely fancy, when a brain Is to be 
formed, that the almighty hand takes upon 
it the piaftic funAion of uniting element to 
element, and then pfefents the Virhole with 
the exalted powers of perception. Were this 
the cafe, this privileged mafs of matter, 
muft nev^r be allowed to change, either by 
partiiig with any of its primary conftituent 
particles, or by acquiring new ones ; as every 
change would neceilarily afFeft its perceptive 
abilities. The new acquired elements' could 
be no other than the common plebeian par- 
ticles of other bodies. Still if the brain be 
alone percipient ; that capacity muft fpring, 
either from a fpecial grant, which cannot be 
underftood ; or from its component parts in 
their origin and after-exiftence, being of a 
fingular conftitution, which is equally incre- 
dible, as the brain is nourifhed from the>more 
fubtle part of our aliment, and feems not to » 

I be 
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be of a^ texture different, in quality at Icaff, 
from the fpinal fnarfow, or the whole ner- 
vous fyftem, which is known to be an ex- 
panded ramification of the brainy fubftance f 
or finally, it rauft be concluded, that the per^ 
ceptive power Is derived from mere drganiza- 
tion : but then, why fhould the agency of a« 
almighty creator be wailtonly drawn iri to 
form this brain, when nature, iri her own 
laboratory, witnout any new acquired £kill^ 
is alone equal to the curious workmarifliip ? 
tt feemed proper to mention thefe difficulties^ 
which arofe in my mind, from the view of 
your very Angular aflertion. I muft fuppofe, 
however, that you only mean to fay thkt^ 
from organization alcMie the braiii acquires 
whatever perfe6lion, it may have. 

Let us now fee what can be made of a tre- 
mulous motion, which you define perception 
ka be* All bodies, as you obferve^ in a great- 
er or lefa degree^ are fufceptible of fuch mo- 
tion, when their conftituent particles are not 
in aftual contact. Strike them ; a vibratory 
motion commences, and is propagated from 
part to part. The fame thing takes phce in 
a funilar manner, when a nerve,^ in the hu> 

man 
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man* body^ is by any caufe put in motion ; 
the tremor begins at one extremity, and from 
then9e paffes to the other, terminating in the 
brain. There, perhaps, the motion may be 
diffufed, and fb communicated to Qth^r parts 
of the medullary fyftem, 

Tbq queftion now is ; why the latter ipe- 
cies of tremulous motion (hould be ejf^ntially 
4iff^rent from that, which is produced in the 
common clafs of bodies; that is, why the 
firft motion (hould be barely motion, jind why 
^be fecond, ]befid?s its tremulous affe<a;ion^ 
ftould moreover be fomething ifi strangely 
wonderful, as is pereej^ign iri your hypothe- 
fis? Where eaufes afjllfonijar, the ^ffefts 
ihould alfo be fimilar. Tp render jthe; diffi- 
culty more ftriking, let it be fuppofed that a 
red ray a<5^s upon its appropriated fibre in the 
^ye } a tremulous^otipn is inftantly generat- 
ed, and fent up the fibre to the brain : the 
vibration in the brain you call the perception 
of a red colour. JBut moft evidently, .befide s 
the mere mechanical vibration, another efFe£t 
IS here produced, ^very different from the mp- 
tion, /. €. the perception of red. Or if you 
infift, that this laft e^ffeft is really identified 

I 2 to 
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to the firtf, and only imagined to be difFe- 
rent from the precipitancy or weaknefs of. 
our difcerning faculties, or rather organs; 
What, Sir, can you .make of the fenthnent^ 
which attends this perception of red, by 
which I know that the colour, I fee, is red* 
This fenfe you will fcarcely, I fancy, alfo 
refolve into the fame tremulous agitation. 
And, that you may not fly to any aflbciated 
affection, whereby to account for it ; I will 
farther fuppofe the ray in queftion to be the 
firft objeft, which ftrikes on the eye of a new-» 
born infant : it (hall raife the firft perception, 
he hath ever experienced. Though the in-» 
fant, for want of other ideas, will not be 
able to draw any^Pbiparifon, or to know 
what it is, ftill he will j^^/ he is afFeded ; and 
this feeling muft be fbmething widely difFe-' 
rent from the vibratory motion in the nerve* 
-—To me it is clear then, that perceptions ^ 
are fomething more than mere vibrations. 
But it will be faid, that Dr. Prieftley cannot 
pofiibly fancy them to be identified ; and 
therefore that I am idly combating a notion, 
which had never any real exiftence. How 
true this infinuation may be, you. Sir, are 
beft qualified to determine, t muft proceed 

tQ 
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to ^ew that, in man there, are innumerable 
a ffeflions, to the forming o( which the braiu 
alone is unequal. 

The capacities of feeling pain and pleafure, 
of perceiving the prefence of ideas, fenfual or 
intelleftual, ©^comparing thofe ideas, and of 
judging betwixt them, joined to that con- 
fcious fentiment, which attends every mental 
afFeftion, and of afting in a manner termed 
voluntary, are, befides many others, general 
modifications, whofe exiftence is not contro- 
verted. If ihey be affections of the brain 
alone, and not to be found in any other bo^ 
dies of the material world, it muft be allow-' 
cd, that they originate from fome lingular 
organization. Yet the moft perfeft organi- 
zation is but the moft perfect arrangement of 
material elements ; and evidently, what gives 
but a new extrinfic relation of parts to parts, 
can never give capacities, which did not be- 
fore exift. If fuch capacities exift, as it is 
granted they do, their exiftence muft be 
founded in fomething* Modes and capacities 
are not felf-exiftent ; they are not fubftances. 
If they inhere in the brain, they participate 
of its nature ; are compounded and divifiblp 

as 
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as it ; are of the fame fluctuating and change-* 
able quality ; la fliort, are the brain itfelf* 
But the brain is a body ; and bodies neither 
feel, nor reafbn, nor move progreflively from 
a voluntary deternounation. 

But could not the Deity have befto wed 
iiich extraordinary powers on a lyftem of 
matter ? I anfwer, he could not : Firft, be* 
caufe the eflen<?es of things are eternal and; 
iadependeat; th^y are what they are, ap4 
muft ever be |b. If ail matter e;ajpys not the 
capacities in >queftion^ they are pot elfentiair 
to it : Ifmatferte compljetely tnatter with^ 
o\it them, the fii pcraddition of fueh capaci-i 
ties will make. tW, matter, which receives 
them, fomething more than matter, and conn 
fequently deftroy its nature; it will no long* 
er be what it was, that is, matter; There*- 
fore the brain, endowed, with fuch papacities; 
by infinite power, lofes its nature of matter 
^r body^ and rifes iato a fupericy order of be- 
ings. , , . .- 

Secondly, the powers of perception are in- 
compatible with compofition of parts. Par- 
ticular feelings might perhaps be conceived 

to 
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to anfe in diftinft nervous points, and fa be 
manifold ; but where can be placed x\\2ttfome^ 
things which unites thefe thoufand feelings^ 
and calls them mine ? The perception of cold 
in one element or fibre, on your fuppoiition, 
will be fo feparately diftinft from the percep-^ 
tion of heat in another, that in t|>e whole maa 
h can never be faid, /am fenfible of feeling 
heat and cold,— Unnumbered fenfations, ideas, 
inclinations and paffions in their turn arifer 
within us. The brain, you fay, is the feat 
of fuch affedlions. Either then they each 
individually occupy a particular part, or fome 
one, fuperior to the reft, muft within itfelf 
Unite and comprife them all. One or the 
other muft be. In the firft cafe are made to 
exift as many individual percipient beings, as 
there are affedions , but no where wilj be 
found that conf clous unity ^ which ever ^ccom-* 
panics each afFeftion, 'or that central point, 
which aflimilates to itfelf fuch various modes 
of being. In the fecond cafe, it is not the 
brain, which perceives. 

Thirdly, "Judgment (it is your own de- 
finition) is the perception of the univerfal 
concurrence or the.perfedl coincidence of two 

ideas, . 
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itiea^, or the Want of that concurrerice and 
coincidence." Thefe ideas^ you fuppofe to. 
refide in, or to be diftinfl vibrations of the 
brain. The judgment or perception, which 
views their agreement ot difagreement, and 
finally pronounces on them, is itfelf diftind 
from the ideas, yet it fees them within itfelf: 
for were it not fo, their concurrence could no 
more be perceived, than that of the internal 
ideas of another man a hundred miles diftant. 
Judgment then cannot be the attribute of a 
compounded fubftance* 

Harmony in mufic is faid to arife from 1 
number of modulated founds ; proportion alfb 
or fymmetry in architecture from the appro* 
priate arrangement of riiaterials. But each 
found taken fepai/'ately is void of hat^mony, 
as each ftone in •^-J;)uilding is diverted of all 
exaftnefs and proportion. In the external ob* 
je£ts them/elves then what have we, but de* 
tached and infulated founds, detached and 
infulated ftones, only rifing in a definite order 
of fucceflion and co-exiftence ? If this be fo, 
what gives exiftence to the charms of harmo- 
ny and proportion ? I anfwer, that being 
alone, which gifted with percipient and com- 
paring 
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paring;pQwers5 can take In fuch various tones 
and vadous parts ; can compare them toge-* 
t^e<, apd thus .perceive, accord and propor-. 
tion. This exalted power, through the wide 
ftretch of nature, is alone capable of giving 
ciifteKefe to fuch unfubftantial forms. Har- 
mony arid fymmetry are mere effefts of com- 
parijfon ; all their reality is derived from 
hian. 

' But if the brain were the fole fubftance, 
on which fuch impreffions are formed, har- 
mony would be eternally excluded from^ the 
t^rorld^ or rather it would never have exifted ; 
for, on that • fuppofition, a thoufand diftinft 
vibrations in^ the nervous lyftem, could no 
more give it reality, thaii it could be raifed 
by the found itfelf, confined to the external 
l)odies, without any ulterior procefs. Were 
each particular found to fall on the ear, and 
each part in an edifice on the eye, and there 
reft ; What, Sir, do yoii think, would be 
the effeft ? Evidently only this, that the moft 
regular and finifhed ftrudkure would remain a 
heap of fand ; and the airs of an j^rne be as 
unaflfefting as the whiftling'of the. wii»J* 
Juft fo would it alfo be, were your iyftf jc^ 

K the 
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the real fyft^ifi of nature : no center of iduotf 
ivouW then cxift, atrd confequently no ccm^ 
parifoh dr juft perception ; thereforie no har^ 
mony arid prdportion. 

Wha,t has juft been/aid is equally applica^ 
ble to truth ^nd fa/JbooJ. Truth, its viewed 
ill the, mind, is the perception of things as 
they are : the reverfe of this is falfhood. But 
this alio implies a comparifon, or at leaft, a 
fimultaneous perception of different ideas. 
Different ideas can be neither compared, nor 
perceived, where no iimple point of unioa 
iiibfifts ; vyhich can never be found in a fub^ 
fiance divifible and compounded. 

F^ourttily, To put this tedious matter, a^ 
far as may, paft all pdffibility of doiibf, 
though indeed enough has been faid alread^y, 
I will here cfopy a demonftration, which fbme 
months ago appeared in the literary jourriat, 
I have befdre mentioned. This I can do with- 
out any apology to its author, becaufe, if I 
remember well, it is itfelf extrafted from ^ 
French nietaphyficai work, in titled, Injlitu^ 
tions Leibnitzienncs., ^* Let the brain be fup- 
pofed to corifift" of any number of elements.: 
on this fuppofition, which is certainly admif- 
fible, I. Either the whole brain will be con- 

fcious 
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^loiis of its exigence in iuch manner, as that 
its component parts be unconfcious of the 
feme ;: w|>ich is a palpabb abfurdity ; fincp 
l)be who^e^ brain i^ only ji collection. of par t^t 
aad can itfelfpoflfers nothing, but what is de-, 
j}ve4 froi» them*-^-Or— ?. of thefe elements 
each will be fenfible of its own exifteace,, 
whilft the whole brain remains infenfible : 
but then the brain itfelf, the brginic fyftem 
in q^eftion, will be void of all confciotis per-^ 
ception *--Or, 3, the internal feeling we arc 
m fetttch.of, muft t>e^ the refultj - ti^e-fam to* 
fell bf each individual fdhtimentj which is 
eoifally- abfurd, for' each element is al6\i* 
eoniciotis^ ^of itfelf,- -it kiiow^ not thig feeling^" 
of its kindred atoms; we Ihall h^ve^thy^ as 
many diftind perceptions, as elefAdtitS' ; that 
is, p^ch element will be feverally confcious 
or perceptive of its own exiftence ; nothing in 
the whole mafs will be able to fay, /am 
compofed of elements, it is / that exift in 4 
compounded and organic ftate ; therefore the 
whole brain will not b? confcious of its ex- 
iftence ; yet does not Dr, Prieftley perceive 
that he exifts ?— I have never feen any at-- 
tempt made to invalidate the decifive forqe of 
fj?i5 arguqjeot againft Materialifm. 

li.z La%, 
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Laftly^ the power of afting or moving m a 
manner termed voluntary j as granted to mah^ 
cannot be tmdcrftood in: ybur fyAem* Orga- 
nization alone ran never give a capacity te 
the component elements of the brain or b6dy, 
of which, in their tmorganized ikzXit^ tfiejr 
were totally void. 

From aU that b^as bdeADfSbredt I draw this 
final coofeqijience, th^t ipatter in every i[Ute 
i« incapable of pplfe^jjg the powers of per^ 
ception attd thought^ eathf r nftturaljyi or bjr 
diviiie jDliffNeQfatioa ; * ^ therefqrie; that \oi^ 
mm rmiX ^kIA a fuUla^pe fuperiof to, aii4 
cflefttijiily 4iftift6tfrft|» jjie ferwp,Yn-F^pw4»> 
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THE knpotency of all matter to perfatw 
the^me^tdfyutdtiona, either hy: nisisrm 
energy, or by a grant from heaven, hath, I 
trufl:, hesh iUflGjicieirtly «wce4. tRul: M fo-< 
tjESfdUpc a j^uite new «l4i$ qf vibi:iiti<w& into *': 
«eflrye«i^ftei»^ fcy long; «fe grown J3iher 
taUoTi^, is; Ixonceive, naeafy i^Qdertakingt 
itercfoffe,^ nfrtijedbicr you will be iQeHoed, from; 
riie -view of my arguments, to defort yoiaar fa^ 
vcmrite MaterUlifin^ cap i^ly be fcnown • by 
the event. Uowwer, X Jhave fome fmtt 
hopes of your converfion from an idea, which; 
this inftant^ firikes me ; which is, that whea 
you publiflied your effays^ you was not abfb, 
kitely cieMT^ chat the doflfine, you then hd-^ 

zarded^ 
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yarded, was certainly true. And I have 
formed this opinion of your candour, that 
Should it be njade appear, you have inadver* 
tently adopted an error, you uriil warmly 
feize the firft opportunity, frankly to ac-* 
knowledgQ.it, So njuch, at Igaft,. you told 
the Scots^ Doctors, you ^nd ike public had q. 
right to expeft from them ; and why (houH 
not the public and I be entitled tq require the 
fame acjcnowledgement from Dr. Prieftley i 
His aifertion, or injinuapouy (tal^e which 
name it will) I engage, will be efteemed as 
pemicious : in its" c^nfequences, as the v^j^ 
wojfl:: of thofe from the nqrthcro fchoolst J: 

' Troki an impartial review of the fubjefl:, aV 
ftatedin^my IcttefrS^^ I-flatter myfelf, you wflt^ 
be no longer difpofed to maintain th^, ** aort 
having recourfc to^ an immaterial principk^to 
account for perception and thought, is onlj: 
faying, in other words, that we do not know^ 
hi what they confift.'* Nor will you fay^ 
1* that we have no mpre conception how the 
principle' of thought can have any more rew 
latipn to. immateriality, than to materiality/* 
--rWe know not indeed, and probably never 
ihall, eitlicF wb^t perceptiou and . thovght in 

them- 
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tHemfclves ftriftly are; or how they are^ 
formed : but^ as you have plahily feen, it ia 
not from this igncJrance, that we have reeourfe 
to an ixhmaterial principle. It is likewife 
clear, that thought hath a greater relation to 
immateriality, than to materiality ; becaufe^ 
in the material, fyftem, there can poffibly be 
nofuch thing as thoyght : it muft then arifo 
in, and be related to an immaterial principle^ 
There is no medium^ 

My opinion thei*efore is^ with the w:orld in 
general, that man does really confift of two 
parts, as effentially different from one ano- 
ther, as matter and fpirit. Thefe two ara 
joined together in theftrifteft bonds of unions 
This union is the fouree of the moft fertile' 
atnd ipoft wonderful harmony in nature, A 
fubflance^ iimple and highly adive, fenfitive^ 
perceptive, cogitative and rational, is united 
to a being, copapounded and inferiorly aSiive^ 
infeniitive, imperceptive, uncogttative and ir* 
irationaL From this furprifing union arifes a 
reciprocal commerce between the two fub- 
ftaoces, a fort of a£tion and re-a£Udn, whick 
conftitutes.thc life of organized-animated be*- 
iugs. ..The nerves,: fo majry : raxaaifiwtioii^ 

from 
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frdhi^thd bfaih and fpifial iflarrdxnr, -difFerentljr 
agitated by theiif various dbjisa^j tomtiraai^ 
tiite theif vibratic^S to the brain : thefe im*' 
j>ulfes are anlWered by fcnfations and ideas itt 
the' fotll, tdtally diftindl from the caufey 
ivhieh ap]^64r5 to produce theAi^-^Such is my 
gfen6ral notion of mart, a& viewed in our ffre*': 
fefit metaphyfical niediuM. 
t • ^ ■• .... 

Though It be no real Objc^lioh to a well- 
eftablifhed fyftem, that difficulties may be 
feifed againft it, not eafily anfwerable, or 
fe^eh ootanftVerableat all; ftill to the mind| 
of many, fo long as (uch difficulties remain 
in force, the very dodrine they combat, ap-^ 
pears problematical^ or at leaft carries not 
'^ith it that power of convi^tion^ it may re- 
ally merit. Vet, at the fame time, where it 
the human fyftem to be found, fo dearly de^ 
^onftratedj and fixed on intuitive. principlesi 
that againft it have not been ftarted many 
fubtle and powerful obje^ions ? . However^ 
Cor iay own fatisfa<aidn, and for the fatisfac*- 
•rioii of thofe few, who^ befides your Reve» 
*&nire and myfcif, may be inclined to read 
thfefe heavy nietaphyfical pages, I will here 
4wbj«Mii.i«^ rd^lM^ M feem to me beft ibited 
'- to 
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te rembvfe the difficulties, which by you and 
totherd have been fo triumphantly iirged 
againft the doftrine of mmaUrlaliJrn\ 

Yoii teli us, in the firfl: place, *' that mdU 
ier and Jpi^ft arc hlways delcribedj as haWhg 
hot one cdmmbn jiro{5erty, by means of 
which they canafFedtj or ad upon each others'* 
---This may be true in the opinion bf thofe 
philofbphers, who corifider all mattdr,' as 
paffive and inert^ void of t^vtxy fpecies of 
iFojce^ adfcion, or energy; But probably fuch 
negative attributes can fearcely cbnftitute the 
hatiire of aiiy being; Iii every fentincient in"^ 
deed the properties of thefe two fubftarices 
aiuft in part; at leaft^ ejentlally differ^ becaufe 
their natures are ever faid to be diffimilarj 
iTet it does not hence follow, that they may 
not be endowed with powers, whereby mu- 
tually toafFe<3: and aft upon each dther. A be^ 
ing of a fiiperior order tnay a£t on an ihferior 
one' ; placed higher On the fcale it hath ac- 
quired nobler properties j but is not therefore 
deprived of fuch inferior qualities, as are not 
unalliable with the more exalted fpecies s 
particularly this muft bethecafei^ where the 
fuperior being conftitutets a part of the fame 

L general 
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itiea^, or the Want of that concurrence and 
coincidence." Thefe ideas^ you fuppofe to. 
refide in, or to be diftinfl vibrations of the, 
brain. The judgment or perception, which 
views their agreement ot difagreement, and 
finally pronounces on them, is itfelf diftind 
from theidea§^ yet it fees them within itfelf: 
for were it not fo, their concurrence could no 
more be perceived, than that of the internal 
ideas of another man a hundred miles diftant. 
Judgment then cannot be the attribute of a 
compounded fubftance* 

Harmony in miific is faid to arife from 1 
number of modulated founds ; proportion alfo 
or fymmetry in architecture from the appro* 
priate arrangement of riiaterials. But each 
found taken fepai/'ately is void of hat^mony^ 
as each ftone in •^-J;)uilding is divefted of all 
exaftnefs and proportion. In the external ob* 
je£ts them/elves then what have we, but de* 
tached and infulated founds, detached and 
infulated ftones, only rifing in a definite order 
of fucceflion and co-exiftence ? If this be fo, 
what gives exiftence to the charms of harmo- 
ny and proportion ? I anfwer, that being 
alone, which gifted with percipient and com- 
paring 
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paring powers^ can take in fbch various tones 
and various parts ; can compare them toge-* 
the<9 .9f^d (h^^ .perceive, accord and propor-. 
tion. This exalted power, through the wide 
ftretch of nature, is alone capable of giving 
ciifteiiefe to fuch unfubftantial forms. Har- 
mony and fymmetry are mere effefts of com- 
panion ; all their reality is derived from 
hian. 
i' • ■ 

' But if the brain were the fole fubftance, 
on which fuch impreffions are formed, har- 
mony would be eternally excluded from^ the 
tirorld^ or rather it would never have exifted * 
for, on that • fuppofition, a thoufand diftinft 
vibrations in^ the nervous fyftem. could no 
more give it reality, thaii it could be raifed 
by the found itfelf, confined to the external 
bodies, without any ulterior procefs. Were 
each particular found to fall on the ear, and 
each part in an ediifice on the eye, and there 
reft ; What, Sir, do yoii think, would be 
the effefl: ? Evidently only this, that the moft 
regular and finifhed ftrudkure would remain a 
heap of fand ; and the airs of an j^rne be as 
unafFefting as the whittling of the. winxi. 
Juft fo would it alfo be, were your iyft^jq^ 

K the 
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itiea^, or the Want of that concurrence and 
coincidence." Thefe ideas^ you fuppofe to. 
refide in, or to be diftinfl vibrations of the^ 
brain. The judgment or perception, which 
views their agreement ot difagreement, and 
finally pronounces on them, is itfelf diftind 
from theidea§^ yet it fees them within itfelf: 
for were it not fo, their concurrence could no 
more be perceived, than that of the internal 
ideas of another man a hundred miles diftant. 
Judgment then cannot be the attribute of a 
compounded fubftance* 

Harmony in miific is faid to arife from 1 
number of modulated founds ; proportion alfb 
or fymmetry in archite<£l:ure from the appro* 
priate arrangement of liiaterials. But each 
found taken fepai/'ately is void of hat^mony^ 
as each ftone in k-Jbuilding is divefted of all 
exaftnefs and proportion. In the external ob* 
je£ts them/elves then what have we, but de* 
tached and infulated founds, detached and 
infulated ftones, only rifing in a definite order 
of fucceflion and co-exiftence ? If this be fo, 
what gives exiftence to the charms of harmo- 
ny and proportion ? I anfwer, that being 
alone, which gifted with percipient and com- 
paring 
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paring powers^ can take in fuch various tones 
and various parts ; can compare them toge* 
th^tf apd thus .perceive, accord and propor--. 
tion. This exalted power, through the wide 
ftretch of nature, is alone capable of giving 
exiftelide to fuch unfubftantial forms- Har- 
mony and fymmetry are mere effefl:s of com-^ 
parifon; all their reality is derived from 
hian. 

• But if the brain were the fole fubftance, 
on which fuch impreffions are formed, har- 
mony would be eternally excluded from^ the 
Worlds or rather it would never have exifted * 
for, on that • fuppofition, a thoufand diftinft 
vibrations in, the nervous fyftem. could no 
more give it reality, thaii it could be raifed 
by the found itfelf, confined to the external 
bodies, without any ulterior procefs. Were 
each particular found to fall on the ear, and 
each part in an edifice on the eye, and there 
reft ; What, Sir, do you think, would be 
the effeft ? Evidently only this, that the moft 
regular and finifhed ftrufture would remain a 
heap of fand ; and the airs of an j^rne be as 
unaflfe&ing as the whiftling of the, wicKj* 
'|uft fo would it alfo be, were your lyft^x^ 

K the 
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idea^, or the Want of that concurrence and 
coincidence." Thefe ideas^ you fuppofe to. 
refide in, or to be diftin6l vibrations of the^ 
brain* The judgment or perception, which 
views their agreement ot difagreerhent, and 
finally pronounces on them, is itfelf diftindt 
from theideag^ yet it fees them within itfelf: 
for were it not fo, their concurrence could no 
more be perceived^ than that of the internal 
ideas of another man a hurldr^d miles diftant. 
Judgment then cannot be the attribute of a 
compounded fubftance* 

Harmony in mufic is faid to aifife from a 
number of modulated founds ; proportion alfb 
or fymmetry in archite(9:ure from the appro* 
priate arrangement of liiaterials. But each 
found taken fepai/'ately is void of hat^mony, 
as each ftone in -^-J^uilding is divefted of all 
exaftnefs and proportion. In the external ob* 
jefts them/elves then what have we, but de* 
tached and infulated founds, detached and 
infulated ftones, only rifing in a definite order 
of fucceflion and co-exiftence ? If this be fo, 
what gives exiftence to the charms of harmo- 
ny and proportion ? I anfwer, that being 
alone, which gifted with percipient and com- 
paring 
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' paring* powers^ can take in fuch various tones 
and various parts ; can compare them toge* 
the<!9 apd thus .perceive, accord and propor-- 
tion. This exalted power, through the wide 
ftretch of nature, is alone capable of giving 
exiAeKBfc to fuch unfubftantial forms- Har- 
mony and fymmetry are mere effefl:s of com** 
parifon ; all their reality is derived from 
man. 

• But if the brain were the fole fubftance, 
Ofi which fuch impreffions are formed, har- 
mony would be eternally excluded from^ the 
Worlds or rather it would never have exifted j 
for, on that • fuppofition, a thoufand diftinft 
vibrations in, the nervous fyftem . could no 
more give it reality, thaii it could be raifed 
by the found itfelf, confined to the external 
bodies, without any ulterior procefs. Were 
each particular found to fall on the ear, and 
each part in an edifice on the eye, and there 
reft ; What, Sir, do you think, would be 
the effeft ? Evidently only this, that the moft 
regular and finifhed ftrufture would remain a 
heap of fand ; and the airs of an jirnc be as 
unaflfe&ing as the whiftling of the. win^* 
Juft fo would it alfo be, were your iyft^xj^ 

K the 



alted powers of thfe foul, that their firfl Ai(^ 
;^lay, and aftef-exertidn, Ihould have beert 
made' dependent of the bodily orgaiis ; tha^ 
ihey Ihouid mutually correfpond in the ex- 
dfteft proportion of grbwth and ihaturity i 
and that finally they Ihould fade and die off in 
the fame ratio, as niah defcends towards the 
grave. All this only feryes to evince their 
fixed deftinatiori ; it points out a fy fteih O]^ 
the rhoft perfect harmony, whefeiii ^art rhti{l 
tally with part, arid the whole accord, or the 
inevitable corifequence is^ difeord, diforder^ 
and diflblution. 

Whell m^ti is ednfidfefed iii thiS gfener'al 
afpeft, all thofe difficulties inftantly vanifh^ 
tvhich ai'e drawii from the jflate of iiifanfcyi 
from fickilefs, difbfders, ^c It is clear that 
a blow on the head^ or any Sceideht, by 
which th6 ^rter organs of fenfe and r^afon-* 
iftg att irijured, muft caUfe a derangement^ 
and Ibttietimes a total ceflation of every m'en-^ 
tal operation. A broken or iin-tuned iliftrti- 
tnefit will lidvef give yoii the pleafmg founds 
of hara»Jny in raufie/ 

tt 
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It is equally unphilofophical to argue 
againft the union of foul and body from the 
examples of the recovery of perfons drowned, 
ftrangled, or from other caufes apparently 
dead. For evidently real life depends upon a 
certain ftate of the nervous fyftem : as long 
as this remains found and entire, Mo long the 
animal may live, provided a proper degree of 
motion be continued in the interior parts, or 
foon after it hath ceafed, be again renewed 
by the application of ftimuli, &c. Probably 
therefore the foul never quits its bodily habi- 
tation, till this becomes utterly unfit to per- 
form vital fundlions ; that is, not before the 
parts beg into decay and putrefy. 

It appears then, that the main objeiftions 
raifed againft the union fyftem, amount to no 
more, than what are urged againft every hu- 
man opinion, hitherto advanced. But, as I 
have before obferved, fliould difficulties be 
ftarted really imanfwerable, ftill they would 
not militate againft the dodrine itfelf, which 
feems grounded on a feries of arguments, 
deeply fraught with geometrical evidence. 
Were any thing ftill wanting; it would great- 
ly contribute to enforce conviaion, to place 

M in 
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in a point of contraft the two fydems, each 
freely charged with its feveral difficulties. I 
well know, on which would fall the heavi- 
eft burthen, were the even hand of candour 
to perform the office. But though Matena- 
lifm might;^erhaps, for a time, fupport the 
huge load, powerfully held up by your hand; 
it muft however foon fink, and be over- 
whelmed for ever, when abfurdities moun- 
tain high are heaved upon it. That fuch 
abfurdities are to be found, I truft, has fully 
appeared. Thke care. Sir, you are not hurt 
by the fall of fo ruinous and monftrous a fa- 
bric. — On the other hand, I dare defy the 
moft virulent and fubtle adverfary to produce 
one fingle abfurdity, through the whole fyf- 
tem of immaterialifm^ which, with his hand 
on his breaft, the Rev. Dr. Prieftley will de- 
clare to be fuch. 

If man, as hath been fhewn, is not of any 
uniform material compofition, but a being 
formed by the junftion of two fubftances, fo 
•widely different as body and foul, and this 
foul be one and uncompounded, the dire(St 
confequencc is, that xhtfout of man is natu- 
rally inddjtru^tble and immortaL DeJlrucHofn 

caQ 
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can only be effected by a decompofitlon of 
parts,' and where no fuch parts exift, eternal 
duration mufl neceflarily follow. Can it 
then be faid with the leaft femblance of rea- 
fon, " that the whole man becomes extinft at 
death, and that we have no hopes of furviv- 
ing the grave, but what are derived from the 
fcheme of revelation ?" The human body 
indeed will be diflblved in death ; it is the 
fate of compofitions to fall in pieces, when 
the tie is broken, by which the parts mutu- 
ally adhered. But the foul muft furvive the 
diflplution of its partner ; it can never know 
corruption : no agent, however powerful, 
excepting him alone, who made it, can de- 
ftroy a iimple uncompounded fubftance; 
therefore, independently oi all revelation^ man 
by his philofophy is affured, that his foul 
muft remain for ever 

Unhurt, amidft the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the crufh of 
worlds, Addifon. 

Yet it may be faid, of what fingular bene- 
fit will future exiftence be to man, if it be 
his foul alone that furvives the grave ? The 

M 2 foul^ 
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foul, you will fay, according to my doftrine, 
independently of its bodily organs, is not ca* 
pable of one afFeftion ; exiled therefore from 
the body^ it can neither be fenfible of pain or 
plcafiire ; it will neither perceive nor think. 
In this folitary ft ate can be no memory, con- 
fequently no perfonal identity. Enviable con- 
dition indeed, thus to be wrapped up in a 
torpid ftate of felf-annihilation and infenfibi- 
lityl 

I freely grant; that fuch a mode of ex- 
iftence would not be very defirable. Though 
were that really to be the cafe, I have ftill 
one pleafing refledion, which is, that I have 
fliewn againft you, that reafon can itfelf point 
out to man an hereafter ^ beyond the grave. 
To demouftrate this fingle point hath been 
hitherto my leading obje(St. But muft philo- 
Ibphy then here abruptly defift from enquiry ? 
Can it barely enfiire exiftence ? and can it nq^ 
throw over it fome few charms to brighten 
up the dreary profped, whereby the child of 
nature may be allured to fancy it a ftate worth 
contending for ? With regard to any future 
exiftence of our bodies, I am clearly fenfible, 
that reafon alone can give us no fecurity, if 

they 
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they be confidered in the dirc£t view of mate- 
rial aggregates. . In this light they muft fliare 
the common fate of other bodies. Their con* 
ftituent elements muft indeed ever exift, be- 
caufe they are fimple, as are fouls and fpirits ; 
but fuch elements are neither matter, nor 
body, in the ufual acceptation. I am like- 
wife fenfible, that the foul, detached from its 
material vehicle, is »^/«^r^y/^ unfufceptible of 
every afFeftion. Still I am not difcouraged, 
becaufe it remains in the power of philofophy 
to demonftrate, that man, as a moral agent^ 
muft furvive the grave : but man, as fuch, 
whatever region he inhabits, is effentially 
Compofed of foul and body ; therefore will the 
whole man exift hereafter. That grand point 
then remains to be proved ; indeed it is a ne- 
ceflTary appendage to the doftrine, I have 
been labouring to eftablifti. The whole de- 
monftration (hall be comprifed in as few 
words as poflible. It would be futile to dwell 
long on a fubjeft, that has been fo fully dif- 
cufled by every writer on the immortality of 
man. 

That God is a being infinitely good znd jufi^ 
cannot be controverted by the man, who de- 
nies 
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nies not his exiftence. Such a being will not 
contemn the works of his own hands ; he 
muft contemplate with pleafure the atom and 
the planet, the infett and the elephant, 
whilft in their refpeftive fpheres, each con- 
forms to the guidance of his pre-eftabliflied 
kws. But man muft be his fpecial care, be- 
in his nature and attributes he approaches 
nearer to infinitude ; and becaufe the powers, 
which have been given him, are the real, 
though faint, refemblances of thofe high at- 
Uibutes, goodnefs and juftice, which ftand 
foremoft in the lift of divine perfedions. Vir- 
tue muft be the objedt moft eminently plea- 
fing to him; becaufe virtue confifts in the 
obfervance of order, which is itfelf juftice ; 
therefore muft vice, the child of diforder, bo 
difpleafing and hateful. 

But what is analogous to the divine per-- 
feftions, and approved by the Deity, cannot 
but challenge a reward proportioned to it : 
order would otherwife lofe its very name and 
nature. Happinefs is the only reward, ana- 
logous to the nature of man ; therefore is 
happinefs the necejfary attendant on virtue, in 
a iy{?CQvny where goodnefs and juftice prefide. 

Vice 
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Vice muft alfo, from the fame effential Gop- 
ne6l:ion, be followed by miferyand uahappi* 
nefs. Could the Deity be indifFerent to vir- 
tue and vice, he would not be God ; becaufe 
he would not be good and juft : and were 
thofe oppofites to meet with a (imihr treat- 
ment from his hands, the eflences of things 
would be changed ; vice and virtue would be 
identified. Still is not vice in this life al- 
ways followed by mifery ; nor is virtue al- ' 
ways profperous. Look around you, Sir, 
and tell me if it be not fo- But if all ends 
here ; if the cruel tyrant, who hath deluged 
his country in blood, and never in his fiiry 
fpared nor innocence, nor virtue, jtt ftill 
lives profperous and pampered, and expires 
on a throne; if fuch a one fhare an equal 
fate with the virtuous man, who hath lived 
in penury and died in torments, becaufe his 
virtues were odious to the monfter, juft de- 
fcribed ; if, I fay, their fate be equal, to be 
mingled for ever with the duft ;— -then are 
juftice and goodnefs words without meaning ; 
vice and virtue are airy bubbles ; the world is 
left to the dominion of chance, or fate, or 
confulion ; it is not the produft of an all- 
wife creator : therefore is God an infinite^ 

eterna:!, 
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eternal, unmeaning phantom ; or rather he 
does not exift. 

The confcious pleafure, which attends the 
performance of good aftions, is by no means 
an adequate reward to virtue ; befides, it is, 
from the future profpeft fhat virtue draws 
more than half her charms. Alk the patient 
fufFerer, what it is that blunts the thorn of 
afflidlion, and gives fuch repofeto his mind ? 
— Nor is the remorfe, confequent on vice, a 
fufficient punifliment, if it be any, to the 
hardened in iniquity. 

'There muft then be another world, where* 
in will be compenfated the prefent unequal 
diftribution of rewards and punifliments ; 
therefore muft man exift hereafter. But as it 
is man, who will be miferable or happy, he 
muft be capable of feeling pain or pleafure j 
which cannot naturally be, unlefs his foul re* 
main united to an organized body. It muft 
alfo be the fame, or a body Similar to thac he 
had upon earth ; becaufe the rewards or pu- 
nifliments he then meets with, will be juftly 
proportioned to the good or bad works done in 
the days of flefti ; of this equitable treatment 
" ^ juftice 
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juftjce requires he fhould be fenfible j which 
cannot be, unlefs he recol left his own deeds ; 
but recollection pre-fuppofes the fame or a fi- 
mllai* arrangement of the nervous fyftem. 
Thus alfo will be preferved his perfonal iden- 
tity 1 he Will conned the paft with the pre* 
fent, and thereby difcover that he who was, 
ind is, is ftill the fame. 

With refpeCt to identity of perfoh, con* 
cerning which fo much has been faid, in my 
opinion, it depends on the fame foul being 
always adjoined to a body fimilarly organized » 
As long as a man knows himfelf to be the 
fame, from a recollefted connection betwixt 
the paft and the prefent, fo long he is the 
fame perfon, tho' from fome external change 
of features he might not be known by others* 
But if, by any accident or ficknefs, memory 
ftiould be fo far loft, as that no recolleftion 
of the paft fhould remain, though he could' 
not then be fenfible of bis own identity, yet 
by a fuperior being, who might have beheld 
the fame foul uninterruptedly united to the 
fame body, he would ftill be denominated the 
fame man. 

N Flr^lly, 
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Finally^ Manx's exigence cannot be termed 
merely relative or temporary j for it hath 
been ftiewn that he will exift for ever, or ra- 
ther, that as a moral agent he muft again 
rife from the duft, that virtue and vice may 
receive their jujl proportion of reward and pu- 
Tvifhment^ Farther thari that term reafoii 
cannot advance. But why an all-good being 
fhould then permit him to drop into nothing, 
can never be fardr The foul however muft 
fublift for ever, as muft the elements of mat- 
ter, unlefs they be annihilated by infinite 
power.^- FarewelL 

March 19, 
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Reverend Sir, 

YOU will undoubtedly think it very Im- 
pertinent in me, or at leaft very idle, 
to prefent you with a general view of Dr. 
Hartley's theory; you, who have already 
communicated one to the public, and who, 
moreover, by a long intercourfe with the 
fyftem, have by this time rendered it fb fa- 
miliar, that it is become affociated with every 
idea of your mind-^A. beg pardon for u(ing fo 
vulgar a term — and with every circumftance 
of your life. You are nowjuft as much ne- 
ceffitated to adopt Hartley^s fyftem, you 
know, as is a Welchmaii's harp to found 

N z . Sir 
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Sir JVatkhis Delight^ when his fmutty fingers 
run over the firings in a certain order. It is 
indeed vain to war againft ftubborn neceff;- 
ty ; ftiJl I ana detern^ined again to analyze 
Dr, Hartley, One reafon is; becaufe your 
view of his theory does not altogether pleafe 
me, and another is, tliat I think it poffible to 
bring the fubftance of th^t doftriue within 
the compafs of a few pages, in fuch manner, 
that it may with a little attention be eafily 
underftood ; and therefore eafily faid, whe- 
ther it really merits thofe high encomiums, 
you have fo lavifhly heaped upon it* 

What, in my opinion, renders the Doftor*^ 
work more obfcure, is,^ that you in your in- 
trodudlory effays, defigned for ita iUuftra- 
tion, and the learned author bimfelf, fre- 
quently exprefs yourfelves in the commoa 
philofophical language,^ when the very na- 
ture of ypur ideas required, you fliould have 
cautioufly avoided it^ In a fyftem, for in- 
ftance, where every thing is rpiechanifm and 
fatality, what h^ye ygu to do with mental 
powers and operations^ and (ndeavours^ an 4 
choice^ fifc. i^nlefs in tile way of refutation I 
Whereas fuch vyord? as offen occur in your 

eflays, 
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cflays, and in Dr. Hartley, as in any other 
philofophical performance, of which* the 
principles are juft the reverfe of yours. Such 
modes of expreffion greatly confufe the fub* 
je&^ and inevitably lead the reader, either*,, 
into miftakes, or incline him to fufpeft, the 
the author's own mind was not quite clear, 
and fettled to the fyftem. — I will now at- 
tempt, in my turn, to exhibit this curious 
theory in its pure native habiliments, diveft- 
cd of all ornament and^ every idea, that does 
not neceflarily adhere to it. 

Man^ according to Dr. Hartley, confifts of 
two parts, hdy and minJ. The firft is fub- 
je£ted to our fenfes and enquiries : the latter 
is that fubftance or principle, to which we 
refer fenfations, ideas, pleafures, pains, and 
voluntary motions ; alfo to the fame prin* 
ciple ^belong the properties of memory, ima- 
gination, underftanding, and reafon ; in fhort, 
it is the feat of all affe<9:ions, termed mental. 
The body may be confidered in the light of a 
mufical inftrument,. but whofe cords are in- 
numerable : thefe all originate ftom the me- 
dullary fubftance of the brain and fpinal mar- 
row, and terminate in the fenfes. They are 

the 
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the immediate inftruments of all the mental 
modifications. On the nature of their com- 
ponent elements depends the conftitution of 
the nerves. At all events, the caufes, by 
which they are affeded, are diffimiiar ; confe- 
qijently the effeds muft correfpond- A 
nerve, refembrmg a ftretched cord, will vi* 
brate, when ftruck, either at its extreme 
point, or at any other part. The generated 
tremor will be continued to the brain, nor 
does this fpeeies of motion inftantly ceafe, 
but dies away gradually. T[ he nerves com- 
municate one with another ; not only thofe 
of the fame fenfe, but alfo of different fenfes ; 
cither direftly or by tranfverfe channels, or 
by fomething fimilar, or iiifine by the brain, . 
;n which they all concenter. A nerve once 
ftrongly affefted, feems to acquire a lafting 
tendency to the fame line of direction. 

Such are the preliminary ideas, on which 
is founded the doftrine of vibrations^ the grand 
phyfical caufe of all the phenomena of the 
human mind/ For whatever changes take 
place in the nervous fyftem, to thefe, accor- 
ding to the pre-eftabliflied laws of union, 
uniform effeds are fuppofed to correfpond in 

the 
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fhe tinnd^ When a fingle nerce, for in-' 
ftance, vibrafes ; the miiKl reeeives a fingle 
modification : whert two, or more ; the men-^ 
tal efFe£ls exactly anfwen When the vibra- 
tions are in one fenfe, the foul experiences^ 
cffefts approprigtcd to that fenfe* If the mo^ 
lion firft generated in a particular fenfe, com-' 
municate itfelf to the fibres of fomc other } 
the mind will be analogouflly af&fted. If the 
nervous aigitations be regular^ the mental 
procefs will be regular : if the former^ fron^ 
various externa&l or internal caufes,. be irregu- 
lar and difcordant, alfo will be fo the mindV 
cffe^ts^ If the nerves be ftrortgly or gently 
moved^ the foul will Be correlpondently agi-* 
fated^ and fo on^ through the alnioft infinite 
feries af mental evolutions : therefore all the 
phaetnomena of memory ^ imagination^ "Oolition^. 
reafoningr and every other mental afFeftion^ 
are only fo many different mechanical eflfedls, 
anfwering to the different vibrations generated 
in the nervous fyftem. From hence arifes 
the fecond great member of the DotStor's 
theory, the doctrine of the ajfociation ofideas^ . 

I fhould have obfe^ved, relative to the 
brain and its nerves, that befides thofe which 

are 
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arc appropriated to the a£tion o£ external bo'-* 
dies, fucli as the common objects of the dif- 
ferent fenfes, there are, moreover, innume- 
rable other bundles of fibres, ftationed in the 
cars and eyes, calculated to receive impref- 
fions from the words of difFeynt languages, 
as thefe may a£t on either fenfe, whether by 
found in pronunciation, or by light, when 
reprefented in writing. Thefe may be called 
intelleSlual nerves, becaufe they give rife to 
fuch ideas, as have acquired that appellation* 
in their mode of generation and mechanical 
nature, fuch ideas are no ways diftinguilhed 
from the former ones of fenfe. But as in the 
ordinary courfe of things, different efFe£ts, 
though produced by one common caufe, have 
received different appellations; fo alfo hath 
it happened in the human mind. Here 
vibrations are the univerfal operative caufes* 
The efFefts are denominated fcnfations ; which 
are thofe internal feelings of the mind, arifing 
&om theimpreffions made by external obje£ls 
on the feveral parts of our bodies :— -or ideas j 
which are all our other infernal feelings.— 
The ideas, which refemble fenfations, are 
called ideas of Jenfation^ or fenfitive : all 
the refl are called intelleSiual ideas, becaufe they 

bear 
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bear no i^efembknce to the general cHfs of 
feufations, or theii* ideas.. 

So much for thefe mental effeds^ which 
from their refpeftive natures, and mutual af- 
fociaticrns, are fuppofed to coMitute the 
whole furniture of our minds. Froni this 
Variety in efle£ls, the mind is moreover con- 
sidered as endowed with different properties^ 
fuch as memory^ imagination^ unJerJlanding^ and 
Willi ad a body is faid to be extended, impe- 
netrable, elaftic, &c* from the diiferent ef- 
fefts, that are produced in it- The mental 
properties will be explained, as their refpec- 
tive modifications fall under confideration, in 
the courfe of my analyfis- I fhall not fcru- 
puloufly follow Dr. Hartley^s order, Becaufe 
It Is not always duly progreffive* 
/ 

According to the geileral laws, by which 
fenfations and ideas anfwer to different vibra- 
tions, it is eafily underftood^ that the various 
affeitions, belonging to the five fenfes, muft 
neceffarily arife in the mind, when their pro- 
per objefls a£t upon them- The extenfive 
lenfual fyftem having acquired by repeated 
vibrations a general tendency to motion, 

O will 
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will readily, upon the flighteft irritation, ge- 
nerate the fenfitive ideas ; which will rife, 
fometimes in an uniform order, anfWerable to 
their firft appearance; and fometimes iu a 
hundred affociated forms. Thefiril belong 
to memory ; the fecond to ,the imagination or 
fancy. Thus are gradually formed . all the 
groups of complex ideas, which, after a long 
and various courfe of aflbciation, it will not 
be eafy to analize into their feveral compo- 
nent parts. ,They coalefce together in th? 
fame manner, as the {Qvta rays combine to 
form the colour white. But as in this co- 
lour each conftituent ray is really in itfelf one 
and fimple, though not diftinguifhable by the 
niceft eye ; fo alfo in mental aggregates, the 
component ideas are really diftinfl and indi- 
vidual, though often qot difcoverable by the 
moft analytical prOceft. The reafbn, why 
we are inclined to confider the complex idea 
as one^ is owing to the crouded manner, in 
which fuch ideas generally prefent thenx- 
felves : had we, in their primary formation, 
given due attention to them, we fhould then 
have feen how they coalefced together, and 
how diftindt they really were, one froni the 
other. — A being, that Ihould never rife above 

the 
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the level of fenfations and fenfitive ideas, 
would be of a very contrafted nature : all his 
knowledge . vs^puld be confined to the direft 
objefts of fenfe, and his fole attributes would 
be lenfibility, memory and imagination. 
Sugh are probably the generality of the brute 
qYcation. 

^ Voluntary motion, as defined by Dr. Hartley, 
is that, which follows directly from any ftate 
of the mind, /. e. ideas. But for this effeft 
it is previoufly requifite, that the part to be 
moved (hould have contradted a facility of 
moving in a certain diredfeion. The hand of 
a child firft bends from fome ftimulus applied 
to the palm : a play-thing is i>ext put into 
the hand, and i.t contracts : . the fame play- 
thing, whitft in the hand, afts alfo on the 
eyes of the child : the nerves of the eyes and* 
the hand communicate, at leaft in the brain 3^ 
and the nerves of the hands are lUkewife con^ 
nedled with the. mufcleg of that member. 
The child a feqond tl-nie fees his play-thing, 
but does not touch it ; ftili the hand per- 
forms the aftion of grafping. This is efFeft- 
ed by means of the affociation^ that hath 
been formed, betwixt the nerves of the eye 

Q z aad 
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and the hand ; in confecjuence whereof the 
latter are agitated, and from their union with 
the mufcles of the hand, thefe are alfo con^ 
trailed, and the child grafps."— The firft mo* 
tion of the hand, frona the ftimulus, wa? au-^ 
tomaticy to exprefs myfelf Hartleyan like? 
but the fecond, fays the Dodlor very gravelyx 
is perfectly voluntary ; becaufe it proceeds from 
a ftate of the mind, /. e^ from the fenfatioq. 
or idea of the play-^thing. Other fimilar af-» 
fociations from the view of the nurfe, and 
other objefts, may egfily take place, with 
which wilj be connefted the voluntary a^^ion- 
of grafping. In like manner will coipmenc?^ 
and be perpetuated all other movements, fwch 
as walking, reaching, handling, &c. 

From hence it is inferred, that mufcular 
jhotion is perforated in the fame general man*^ 
ner, as fenfatipns and the perception of ideas^ 
;. e. by vibrations.-i^^As this motion follows 
more or lefs direftly from ideas, it is efteem" 
ed more or lefs voluntary. But when volun-» 
tary in the higheft degree, it is not lefs a 
mechanical effeft, as neceffarily pioceeding 
from its impelling caufe, a particular vibra* 
tion in the mgtatory nerves; attached to cer- 
tain 
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tain mufclesy as does the motion of a watch 
from the a6tioii of its fpring. The ftate of 
miud^ immediately previous to the voluntary- 
motion, is by the Dodlor very obligingly ho- 
noured with the appellation of w/7/-— Every 
being therefore fufceptible of fenfations, is 
capable of voluntary motions ; which are all 
deducible from the principle of aflbciation, as 
j\ift explained. The fame impulfive caufes 
bring the child and every inferior animal to 
walk, &Cf 

If then the doftrine o( ajfodafion of ideas be 
founded on^ and deducible from that of w- 
brations ; all fenfations, fenfitive ideas, and 
motions, whether voluntary, or automatic, 
will be uniformly condufted according to the 
ftate of the fmall particles of the nerves and 
the brain. ** So admirable is this hypothefis, 
(emphatically exclaims a great philofopher) 
which wears the face of th^tjimphcify in caufes^ 
and variety in effedis^ which we difcover in 
every other part of nature !" 

But our fyftem muft not flop here : fenfa- 
tions, and fenfitive ideas with the properties 
of memory, imagination, and voluntary mo- 
tion 
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tioA do not eonftitute man ; he is fomething 
more. than all this : let us th-en.fee how his 
other capacities may be dfvejpped by virtue 
of the fame vibratory principles. 

Signs, either verbal or fymbolical, feem 
abfolutely necelfary to the e'xiftence oiintellec" 
iual ideas; by Mr. Locke called ideas of re^ 
JJection. For how could fuch ideas have been 
at firft generated, or afterwards re-produced 
in the mind, had there not been fomethnig 
fenfible and external to act upon, and modify 
the various fibres, neceflary to imprefs the 
ipind ? Such intelleftual ideas are thofe of 
fubflances, termed Ipiritual, and all ideas of 
incorporeal things, fuch as time, place, fub* 
fiance, thought, fcience, art, &c. To the 
exiftence of fuch ideas, language,- It feems, 
was requifite; which ccmpofed of different 
words or figns, (hould by fuch figns a£t upon 
the organs of the fight and hearing, and cor- 
refpondently raife in the mind ideas appropri- 
ated to them. By language, and the train of 
knowledge confequent from it, man enters into 
a new creation, and is eminently raifed above 
the brute world, whofe whole flock of fcience 
i§ purely of a fenfitive nature. 

Intellectual 
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Intelkftual ideas, fays Dr. Hartley, are 
produced in the f^rile manner, sts the com- 
<non ideas of ferife, that is, by vibrations. 
To illtiftrate this point, we rnuft go back to 
the' miirid'of fomef child^ who hath experience 
ed many fenlitive ideas, but on whbf^ ear, as 
yet, no'-word hath ever founded. To him I 
pronoutice the word ^og, and at the fame in- 
ftant f^oiiirt to the animai, he is playifig with^ 
A fet of auditory fibres are agitated by the 
Ibuhd,' and in his mind is generated a fenfa- 
tibn proper to that found. The experinient 
Is repeated fix or feveh times fncceffiyely 
whilft the child's eye is fixed on the dog'^ 
Gradually the ocular fibres^ which by their 
vibrations, raife the fenfationof the dog, 'be- 
gin to move in \mifoil with the auditory ones; 
T), O, Cf. • 'The next day, when I perceive 
the child^s back turned to his play-fellow, I 
again fmartly pronounce the fame word : he 
inftantly turns to him. An aifGciation is 
thus formed, and the idea of his dog will 
continue to be raifed, as often as he hears 
the found. Alfo feeing other animals of the 
fame kind, they will be aflbciated with the 
fame Word, A hundred fimilar aflbciations 
will by degrees join therafelves to the leading 

fenfitive 
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fenfitive idea; that is, every circumftance^ 
and every perfon, that bath been connected 
with that idea, will by aflbciation have a 
power of recalling it* And not otily will 
the idea of the dog be excited by thefe cir- 
cumftances, but alfo that leading i4ea itfelf 
becomes introdu£tpry to the ideas, of the ad- 
joined circumftaiices^ being made mutual 
caufes tO: one another. But I am barely de- 
fcribihg effedls, the imn>ediate phyfipal caples 
of which are the nervous vibrations* The 
fibres, which have vibrated in the whole .pro- 
cefs regarding the dog, have coutra(3:ed a 
power of moving each other iij^ definile ofr 
der, by which each produces, it^ proper efFeft. 
As the found of the word dog hath beeiji 
aflbciated with the fenfitive idea ^f that ani- 
mal, in the fame manner will other words- 
proceed to their effects ; and the child*s book 
of knowledge will daily and hourly encreafe. 

But to the prbntmciation o( every word 
muft at the fame time be jojned the fight of 
the objeft, it is meant to fignify ; for, as Dr. 
Hartley obferves, " Itis m'anifeft, that words 
feen or heard can raife no ideas in the mind, 
or vibrations in the brain, diflin^l from thw 

vifible 
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'vHiBlc and. audible impreflions, except as they 
.get newpowei^s from affociation." There- 
fore the word itfelf is only to be confidercd 
as inttodu<aory to thfe fenfitive ideas ; for 
where ^nb fenfitive idea rifes, which is the 
cafe when we hear the words of an unknown 
language, nothing is perceived but found. 
Thereafon is evident ; no aflbciation has 
been formed betwixt that found and any feii- 
iitive ideas.— What hath been faid of words, 

* relative to the auditory nerves, is, in the 
fame fenfe, applicable to them^- as marked 
down in writing, and thus made objects of 
another fenfe. New aflbciations are then 

^forrned in a manner fimilar to the former. 

• j ■ . 

-'.tAs firigle words get a power of raifing (im- 
4)le and complex ideas, fo likewife fentences, 
'QoUe^ions of words.,; are united with collec- 
tiohs^of complex, and decomplex ideas ; and 
this by the magic of aflbciation. As then it 
is by aflbciation alone, /. e. by calling up 
fenfitive ideas, that words mean any thing ; 
it is clear, that all our knowledge muft ne- 
ceflarily be tied down to fuch ideas, and that, 
in faft, w-e never rife above the objects of 
fenfe. . The various combinations of fenfitive 

P idels. 
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ideas, are every thing the human mind can 
.pofRbly poflefs. What then, it will with 
.'reafon be afked, are thefe boafted intelleSlual 

ideas. I anfwer, * or rather Dr, Hartley 
ranfwers; nothing more than very complex 
.coUedlions of v fenfitive ideas, whofe fimple 
.and component real elements, for want of a 

due attention to their firft formation, we are 

not now able to diftinguifli. 

We fancy, when a mctaphyfical word, for 
ejcample, is' pronounced or feen, that the 
rifing idea^ which inftantly Ihews itfelf, is of 
a fuperior intelleftual nature ; whilft in fa£t 
it is barely a complex perception, made up 
of different fenfitive parts, which by ufe 
have been clofely aflbciated with the meta- 
^phyfical term. Thefe aflbciations wej35 fornft- 
ed either fo early in life, or in a manner ib 
void of attention, that it is no longer poflibld 
to difcover how they were efFefted. 

It is not indeed eafy to conceive the truth 
of this hypothefis ; but if, as the dpftor main* 
tains, ideas of every denomination are merer 
ly vibratory effecls ; as fuch moft evidently 
they can m^zn nothing," only as the reprcf- 

fen- 
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fentatives of external objefts. Words ad up- 
on the fenfes, and raife in the mind fenfa- 
tions or perceptions, exaiftly refponfive to the ■ 
founds or characters ; but fhould the bufinefs 
reft there, nothing would be underftood ; 
confequently an ulterior effeft is requifite^ . 
which is the generation of an aflbclated fen- f 
fitive idea. — It will be farther urged : of * 
vrhat great benefit then is language, if it on-^ . 
ly ferve to raife ideas, that might by other 
means be prefented to the mind ? The an- 
fwer is; that though fucji fenfitive ideas 
cxift independently of language, ftill as it is 
by words, that new aflbciations are cemented 
to the firft acquired ftock of fenfitive ideas, 
its real ufe becomes very great and extenfive. ' 
How barren of knowledge, from the foU 
want of language, are the minds of animals^ 
and of perfons born without the fenfe of 
fight and hearing. — But fome words, fuch 
z% judgment^ underjtandingy thought ^ &c. have 
a power of generating ideas in the mind ; 
yet evidently are fo disjointed from every ob- 
jeft of fenfe, that it is impofllble they fhould 
only be intelligible by raifing fenfitive ideas. 
This, fays Dr. Hartley, among many others, 
is but an inflance of our ignorance, and no 
... P 2 proof 
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proof of deficiency in the theory itfelf. Could ' 
we once fee, he would tell lis, tlfe real con- 
ftituent elements of thofe fpiritualized ideas, 
it would th^n appear of what ftufF they are 
cbmpofed. Let not then the geometrician, 
or metaph^fician, or divine, vainly imagine 
that in their fpeculations, 'they rife above the 
level of vulgar thoughts : theif fublimeft 
conceptions^^re no more than fo many bundles 
cF ideas drawn from common objects, but fo 
twined and twifted together, that it is be- 
come injpradfcicable to difcern their' native 
feature?. 

Hence it follows that, as every idea is the 
immediate effeft of vibratory motions, the 
fdul, in all her fuppofed operatiohSj muft be 
ever paffive and inert. She may be coiilpared 
to a mirrOr,' en whofe face are defcribed 
a thoufend diff^ent objefts, juft as they pafs 
before it." This- wondierful autoihatifm-r-but 
it is now time to take i cuffory furvey of the 
remaining mental properties. 

* It is' ridiculous indeed to talk oi proper^ 
iks^ when eonfefledly that of perception is 
the only i^al one : yet Dr. Hartley has pre- 

ierved 



ieirved the old appellations, and he difcourfes 
about them with as lerious an air^. as if he-. 
were really peffuaded of their exifteniGe, So' 
inveterate is the force 'of long acquired pre- 
judices ; for I can afcribe it to rtdthing elfe,- -i- - 
We have feen fenfatioris, fenfitive ideas, me-, 
inory, imagination, voluntary motion, and^ 
the intelle6lual forms difplaying themfelves ; • 
but th« underjlanding in its various branches 
mow CQfnes forth, and thofe wild % modifica- 
tions of lenfations, commonly called /i^e^wj. 

' Underftanding, fays the Dodor, is that^ 
faculty, by which we contemplate mere fen- ' 
fations and ideas, purfue truth, and affent to, 
or cliflent from propofitions/* He means to 
fay," would he appear confiftent, that under- ' 
ftanding is barely the perception of fenfations ' 
or fenfitive ideas ; thefe, as they are more in 
number or excited by ftronger vibrations, 
draw the foul to one fide, rather than ano- 
ther ; which is ajfenting to one, and dijfentin^ 
from another propofition. As the fcales of a 
bftllance are drawn down by the greater 
weight ; the finking fcale aflents, whiift the 
rifing one diffents. This is fpeaking intelli- 
^bly -apd-confiftently ; >* for aiient and dif- 

fcnt. 
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fcnt, fays he elfe- where, are ouly thofe vejy 
complex feelings, which adhere by affociatioa 
to fuch clutters of ideas, as are called pro^* 
portions in general, and affirmations and ne- 
gations in particular." — Ifi-ihoft all the dif- 
ferent modificati(M>s of the property of reafba 
dc underftanding, are only fb many different 
ftates of mind, fpringing from various vibra* 
tions ; to which, as the fenfations and fen- 
iible ideas, in their innumerable complex af- 
fociations, drawn in the fame or different, 
directions, have been given different names* 
I appeal to you. Sir, for the truth of this 
delineation, which frees me from the difagree- 
able toil of purfuing this fubje<9: any further, 
though Dr. Hartley with a defign, I fear, ^ 
of puzzling his readers, writes and writes fo 
muck about it^ as Churchill fays of the au- . 
thor ,of the Divine Legation. 

r 

■ The pajfions again are trains of fenfitive . 
ideas, fuddenly and forcibly called up with-- 
in us. They are excited by various objefts, . 
and by iocidents of life, that have joined ; 
themfelves to our ideas ; add alfo words, or/ 
fymbols, or inline every other affociated cir- j 
cumflance, how minute or trivial foever. Inejls 
* fua 
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Jua gratia parvis. A child, let us fuppofe by 
^zy of illuftration, is burnt by the fire, in a 
certain roam, in the prefence of his nurfe. 
There are fo many circumftances annexed to 
the lenfations of burning. The ftrong emo- 
tion or paffion oi fear is generated. — I alk 
you. Sir, en pajfant^ by what mode of aflb- 
ciation this before uufelt paffion is excited ?— 
For a long time after the accident, the child 
will always be afraid, when he fees a fire, or 
enters the fame room. Still thefe circum- 
ftances have not, as was before obfehred of 
words and other figns, any pow« to eff^d, 
independently of afibciation. The fame theory 
is applicable to the other paffions.— As then 
the paffions are colle£tions of fenfitive ideas 
they muft be ftates of confiderable pleaAftr^r 
0r pain : and as fenfitive ideas are introducedt 
by the five fenfes, thefe likewife will be in-i 
lets to the paffions, according as the aflb-s 
ciated circumftances chance to operate. I^ 
to the fame circumftance has been annexed aj 
variety of pleafing emotions \ thefe, as tKci 
occafion offers, will be airexcitt5<M^tt^ xi\ 
one general complex emotion or pai|q^* Ex-* 
periencc often evinces the truth ^o*%i)mj¥gSb-^ 
igsrvation^ Ijafine fenfitive ideas ^4l^{r^||i^^j 



•as they are ill :£*3;'jiift.:)fl^ origiaate 

all,-ft^oixij.,$hc fjwijQ .caC^i^^^iz. nervous vibrs^ 
tix:>ns 5 jitid'frocri thevfame.fource alfp proceed 
tha fix agreed claffes of.iiitellediual pleasures 
and pains^. to.wit, .of imagination, ambition^ 
felMntefefl, fympathy/ tbeopathy, and the 
moral, fcnfe, exhibited by Dr. Hartley : all 
which are the fame fenfitive ideas by aflbciar 
tion amalgamated into. a thGufaud fornis ; like 
the^ faJ)ulous. Proteus, 

. Omnia tramformant fefe in minmcula rerum^ \ 

How far the Iketcli, I have given, bfe juftly' 
defcriptive of Dr. Hartley's principles, muft 
be left to your judgment, and the difcern- 
ment of thofe, who have perufed his theory; 
I once flattered myfelf, as I told yoti in the 
beginning of this letter, that it would be ia 
my power to exhibit a fhort view^ 6f this 
fyftem, eafily intelligible to every reader ; 
but I begin now to apprehend it Will be fully 
underftood only by fuch, as are converfant'm 
metaphyfical enquiries. A wide and extent 
five fyftenajij^ con trafted to the narrow (p4n of 
a few pages^ becomes an objedl, only "decy-?. 
pherable by the clofeft infpedibfiv HovreV6^ 
"^'^ lam 
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l»xi totefidcrit, that I 'have not omitted one: 
idea, ftridly aflbciated With the fnbftanccof the. 
theory. Should it be found that the Doftor's 
explications fomctimes deviate ixotti thepnh- 
ciples» as hercftated; let the . inference be^. 
cither that the fyftem is itfelf inapplicable to 
fbpie particular phenomena^ or elfe that the: 
good man now and then forgets himfelf, 
^jfaifdaqw .bwus darmitat^ hath been the cafe 
of many very refpedtabic authors, ^ 

, From another quarter, paft all poffibility 
of a doubt, can be demonftrated the legiti- 
macy of my delineation, relative to the doc- 
trine of this theory ; it is, from the laft in- 
ferences drawn by the Doftor in favour of 
human mechanifm. If that his final and fa- 
vourite conclufion be juft, then is all that I 
have faid moft rigoroufly true. For if man 
be a neceflary being, that is, a mere auto- 
maton in all his evolutions ; it is evident that 
every mental procefs is a mechanical efFed, 
as I have fhewn ; and therefore as well deri- 
vable from vibratory motions, as from any 
other -fource. But I expedl you will tell me 
that my theory is accurate, and that both 
Q^ Hart- 
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Hartky and yourfelf undcrftood the doftrintf 
in the precife fenfc, I have affixed to it. 

- You muft now, Sir, give me leave to pre-^^ 
fcnt you, in my next, with a view of ano- ' 
ther fyftem, with which ypu are very well 
acqu^nted, and to place it on a line of pa^ 
rallel with the dodrine, I have juft exhibited, 
Yourfelf and the public fliall decide theif 
fefpe£kivc n^CFitg.— ?T-]FarewelL ^ > 
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ReVerenit Sit^ 

A GREtAfiiY tdmy promife,hitvin^treated| 
^ yoii with a gerteral delineation of youi- 
favdurite theory^ I muft now take a view of 
the doftrmie 6i inJlinSiive principles^ ast held 
Out by the Ooftors Reid, Beafttie and Ofwald, 
though there be riothirig xh the retfolpeft^ 
either inviting or fafisfa£lory. How^ many 
aifenirers that extraordinary fyfte'm met with, 
through the tJottrlc of fdraer years, from its 
firft appearance, and tvhat iit all ptobabilirjr 
will foon be its fate, difrcgard and oblivion^ 
I need not menttion.. Ther-moraFrefledlk^^ 

Qji that 
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that in this it has fhared the catntnon lot of 
other fitnilar produdlions ; and that the fame 
hungry gulph will ftiU continue to'abforb the 
many unfubftantial theorlts of this and of fu- 
ture ages. To your ftrenuous endeavour. Sir, 
is principally owing the triumph, which red- 
fon is daily gaining over that {y Hem of in/lin£i 
and ufurped rights of intuition. It is my fin- 
cere wifh Ait tSfe doiJirinle, yw are labour- 
ing to eftablifti on its ruins, may be really 
promotive of the reign of reafou and virtue. 
But here, I own, I have my apprehenfions ; 

- — Timeo Danaas ^ ^^^Jf^^^s. -^ 

: Shautld; it ra^e^?:,^ iti^ a fw :4iipJ?y 'pf 
Ixo^h fy^f:w.jj .th^a): .yopfs-as^ eg^^l^f ^i^mkal 
•t^r^^, w eyeo,«tt?fQip^ tl^^ the phijc;^ 
phy of ScotU^d, wha^tmu^ ^ i;^- 1 f<i wilj 
fe^rce^ b^.iaf^ i^alj trutky K^tue^ ^n4:r^ 
^;8;^4iave.m^y.ob]lig;5il^ notwi^h? 

ftaniaing y^ur .y^f^i^j^f^ef^o^^ ; pf fteppi^g 
fo^tixjifl/^^ tQ^ How i^g 

yQ\l..,g^ay ,b? .thg^^ J^^t^ 

^MkM^^Tpr ^^Ki^^\K^ ti5B:biarfk.^pp^ 

if ft,;tj).^QUir. 0|wj^jj^\^nriity ^^i5)€^f^%tion,Tf 

- M- , , Now 
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Now to thefyftem.of common ftnfe^ which I 
^aU chiefly copy from your own defcripttoa, 
cf it* 

^ . t^ ThtXttia^icofnmonJmfCy^ fay^ Dr. Beattie^ 
p. ♦S*^ l^s effay, has in modern times^ beeiv 
iifed by pbilofophers to fignify that power of 
the mkid^'which; perceires^ truth or commands 
belief, /not by pcogrdfive arg\3mentation, 
but by an inflantaneous^ injlhiStivey and irre- 
^ibleimpulfe^ derived iieither foom 'education, 
£Of habit, bat from nature^ a^ng indepen^ 
dently*. on our wilijj whenever th«. objedl is 
pre&][ited,^ according to an ef):abHfhed law, 
and therefore not improperly called fenfe ; 
and ailing in a {imilar manner upoon all, or^ 
at leaft, upon a great nuyority of mankind, 
and chercfore properly caUed common fenfe.^^ 
Pt 1 22^ *' The mind by its own innate force, 
and in confequence of .an irrejijUhle and «i- 
JlinBlive impulfe infers the future from the 
fo&y witkota the inicroentfon of any argument y 
f— P. xzh^ /' Rcafoning from analogy, when 
traced up to its fource,^ will be found in likci 
manner to. terminate, in a certain inJiinSiive 
p'openfily^ implanted in us by our maker/' 

This 
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This fame common fcufe is termed bf 
i)r. Ofwald^ in feis Appeal ^ the principle^ 
which diftinguiflfies every individual of the hwf 
man race j the very charaStenjiic of rationality ; 
which pr6nounces with quicknefi^ ttiarHefs 
and indubitable certainty on ^11 primary truths 
and was intended by our maker to be an al* 
inoft infallible dirediion. in the whole ctmduSi of 
life J and efpecially in mal^Jers i)f religiotrd 

Agreeably to thb defiiiitioft . of this cxfeh-* 
live principle, {o clearly delivered by Dr# 
Beattie^ it was firft employed by Dr'. Rei^ 
of GlafgoW to eftablilh^ by an infallible proof, 
the exiftence of external objefts^ and their 
refpe£tive properties^ the idea and belief 6f 
our own exiftence^ and of the exiftence of 
Certain thoughts^ pnrpofes, an^ difpofitions 
of mind in other men, &c. as it is fully 
ftated in his JE/^j/^zry/ 

Dr. BeattJe then extendecJ it to the difco^ 
rery of trutk^ holding it out as its infallible 
fe/l and criterion4 He confiders it in the light 
of a peculiar fpecies of inftinft^ very differ- 
ent from Mr. Locke's idea of judgmentf in the 
firft inftance, which refults from the com-» 

parifon 
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parifbn of ideas. It admits of 110 appeal to 
reafoHj properly ponfidered, as you obferve, 
which ?iiy perfon might be at liberty to ex- 
amine and difcufs ; but on the contrary, 
ev^ery man is thereby taught to think him-* 
felf authorifed to pronounce decifively upon 
every queftion, according to his prefbnt feel^ 
if^ and perfuafion, under the notion of its 
being fomething original, inftinftive, ulti- 
mate and uncontrovertible. Thus certain 
particular maxims, as that of the exiftence . 
of a material \yorld, are adoJ)ted ^% felf-evidrnt 
truths^ which to other philofophers appear 
fufceptible of a fatisfadtory refutation. Hence 
aifo is ^^ judgment (it is again your own re- 
mark) degraded to the level of the lenfes* 
^Gruth itfelf becomes changeable and arbitrary, 
%s relative to particular conftitutions, like the 
perceptions of any of our external fenfes.— 
Nor js this doftrine folely reftrained to jirji 
principles^ fay you ; fqr though every truth, 
that is fuppofed to be difcovered by this in- 
fallible and irrefiftible light, fhould be term- 
ed a firft principle, ftill it would not be fuch' 
in the general and phiiofophical acceptation ; 
becaufe each man's own feelings are fuppofed 

to 
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to determine what is certain^ to be beUeved, 

and what not. 

This fame Qommon ftnfe, which the Dot-^: 
tor eftabliflaes as the /?/Z of truths he alfo. 
adDi^ into the ftandard oi moral oMigation^ 
exprefsly excluding all reafoning on the fub^> 
jjeft* You ar^ to be grateful for a favouir re* . 
ceived ; you are to obey God, becaufe youi 
feelj that fuch is your duty. Thus the in-^f 
jun^ions of a well-informed and ill-informed 
judgment are nwde to reft Hipon the fama> 
principle, * 

Dr, Ofwald, t:vtn more fanguine than liis: 
brethren, carries ftill higher the influendce oft 
this grand principle,^ e^^tending it to the fun'-, 
damental doctrines and duties of morality,, 
which comprife the whole of natural religion, 
the evidences of Ghriftianity, and even the. 
more effential articles of Chriftian faith. 

Reaforiy in the mind of Dr. Ofwald, is tet 
be conlidered as the fource of much evil and^ 
mifchief ; to which, in their difputes, divines 
and philofophers have often veryerxoneouflyu 

• had 
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h^A reCG^rfe^ whilrf every thing, they ought 
fo have wifhed for, might h^ve been obtain* 
ed, withoirt any trouble, by applying to 
common ftn/e* 

F^rdm this general view df the doAririe of 
jhftin(ftive piiiiciple^, as raatntaitied by the 

. Scotch philolbphers, and which, I am fure, 
you will approve^ bccaufe it is nearly verba- 

^tim es^trafted from your Elimination^ it ap- 
pears^ how pernicious fuch tenets niuft prove^ 
fiiauld they be ever generally adopted* The/ 
*pen wide the door to fanaticifmf atnd evcri^ 

H^nthufiaftic conceit, ere£ting an inftinftive 
feeling into the univerfal judge of trutli, in 
^ery branch of morality and religioft. They 
give fo the fenfes that fuperior light, which 
bad before been appropriated to the judgment, 
in diftinguifhing truth from faltfiood j whilft 
the diftates of the fenfes are maintained to 
be irrefiftible and infallible. Thus reafon be- 
comes an almoft ufelefs attribule of the hu- 
man mind, and is only to be confi<lered in 
the light of an' atixiliary or an attendant on 
tbe great leading principle of common fenfe* 
Knowledge no longer refults from a juft view 
of things ancd a eotn|>aring of ideas ; nor is 

R a habit 
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a habit, of accurate thinking acquired by a 
courfe of obfervation and perfeverant re- 
refleiSiipn; for, as Dr. Beattie declares, his 
favourite principle perceives truth, and com- 
mands belief, not by progrefTive argumenta- 
tion, • but by an inftantaneous, inftinflive, 
and irrefiftible impulfe*— iVz^i^c opus aggredior.^ 

According to the Scotch fchool, our prin^ 
opal ftock of knowledge is derived from the 
dictates of common fenfe ; and is therefore the 
work of nature.— According to Drl Hartley, 
the whole 13 from ideal ajfociatlon ; and is, 
therefore the work of //^^//.— Both principles 
are equally necejfary^ and equally infallible in 
their operations.— The bodily organs in both, 
are confidered as the vehicles or inftruments 
of knowledge, on which when their proper 
objects aft, ideas are generated in the mind,, 
independently of the will, according to pre- 
eftabliflied laws. 

« 
The immediate phyfical caufe of ideas Dr.;^ 
Hartley will have to be nervous vibrations : 
whilft.the Scotch dodlors without any minute 
inveftigation, have recourfe to what they, 
call, cofijlitutional propenfities. — Wiien fenfa- 

tions 
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tions are raifed by the aftion of bodies upon 
us,^ Dr. Hartley goes no farther than the fen- 
fations themfelves/ the immediate effefts of 
impreflions : whereas* Dr. Reid, -&c. iniift 
that, befides the- fenfationsj is -at the fame 
time excited, the belief qf the exiftence of the 
objidfs themfelvea with their properties ; a: 
belief fuggefted by an mftinaive impulfe.-r^ 
But in both fyftema, €very fuch mental af- 
fe^ion is a neceflliry and mechamcal efifeft, 
how various or njanifeft foever, 

The only difJetenee betwtxt'them feems 
to be, that Dn Hartley ^dmks of ho effeft 
for which he does tiot affign, as^ the proper 
caufe; fome nervous vibration ; whiift the 
Doctors, without any fufficient ■ reaibn,' are 
labouring to eftablifh others, which fpring 
up imnxechatiically, but however from fome 
Internal impulf?. A's far therefore as fenfa- 
tions, fenfitive ideas, and their "neceflary 
Scotch adjunda go^ the diffimikrity of opi- 
nion is but trifling ; they are alt the efFefti 
of conftitution ox pre-eftahUlhecl laws.. 

What obje6lion now can you have to this 
part of the fyftenn, give me leave, Sir, to alk,^ 

R a except* 
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excepting from the fingle head of aa zifhU 
tr^ principle Ibeing eftabjilhed^ g^ fhe fourc^ 
of fuch affedioDs, whipii inoft probably hath 
no foumiation in nature. This, you may te|l 
jrje^ is olyedioA enough ? However as long 
as It U ?opfii)ed folely tp the cbjeds pf feftfe^ 
it matt^fs little. Noihing from theuce foj- 
lows ini«;iical to reafon, or virtue, or ^eligioHf 
Of what ijTxporf \s jt, whether I anqi i^(^li|ie4 
tp wfer, frpm a fuppplied inapulfiv^ f^pUjig^ 
that au external ^orl4 really exifta \ or whc* 
ther, from a certain train pf aflpciated ideas, 
I am drawn. tp h^liev^ luph exiftenee hardy 
prphahlie ? Ph;lofophy may bi^ rapre or lef$ 
jjqitereW l^ ^^^ ^tci^Qn; hut ij: js apt frpct* 
^hat gugrtipr,- ypur 7<eal appearsLtq ha^^is t^n 
it> i|:rp»gefl: dpfe pf animation^ Cooip ^f 
ther;e6>9. Ipr IpajetKing .of highey mpmgnt, 

Pr 5cattii5, as hjis heen pbfervpd^ erp£b 
his cpj»!?ion fenfe into an unerring ^riteripn 
pf /ri^A y by which ip?ans all ar^urQentajioQ 
js feclud^d, and ev^jry appe^ tp reafqn rm? '■ 
dered fuper:ftuous j reafon itfelf |herefpre be-f 
cpmes a yery ufelefs property. 



In 
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r |n t hip opinion of Hartley and yourfelft 
the iGapacityr of perception or perceptihilhy ia 
^lo&e to be coaddered as effcry ij/ to maiJL 
•JTbis it 1$^ which takes in every truth, o£ 
tejhich the hum^rt mind is capable, in a man*^ 
ncr, as inft;antaneous and impulfive, as Dr» 
i^atjtie's commo!? ftnfe. The various afl<> 
|:iatioBs^ that have been forpied in each mind, 
l^nalpgbus to the nature of things, conftituta 
lo each being hi^ furo total of truths. Thefe 
^iTociations (I am forced to repeat} are^ 
fbain of efFefts, generated by a ferics of vl* 
i>ratkms, which the mind neceflarily pef^c^iwt 
<Hr y<^^//, (tor the terms are iynonymws) 
^vliienever fucb particular caufes begi;i to 
)Operst0. Tell me, Sir, hov/ this perception 
i» 4iftidguifliable from the Scottish ifjtuition : 
fa what room is here giv? n to argumentation,^ 
3nd the difplay of the reafoning powers ? 
i greatly fear, thi» your favourite property^ 
if nicely obferved, will be found to majce as 
bold encroachment$ on the province of rear 
j(<5^iy a$ that execrable common (^iii^t^ 

Judgment^ in it? common acceptation, may 
perhaps be potbing more than a bare per- 
ception, or what Hartley calls a complex 

feel- 
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feeling of the coincidence of ideas ; but^ in 
generalj there muft be a compart fon^ which ai 
jou agiam refolye into a/ more complex feel- 
ing, it hath ho fuperiority over Dr, Beattie^s 
principles. *' That to us, fdys the laft nami?d 
gentleman, is truth, which we fe^l thit we 
muft believe, and that to us is falftiood, which 
wey^f/that'we muft difbelieve/'— " Aifent 
ind diffent (Dr. Hartley p. 158.) muft come 
under the notion of ideas, being only thofe 
very complex internal feelings, which adhere 
by aflbeiation to Aich clufters of words, ag 
are called propofitions in general, or affirma* 
tiohs and negations in particular/* Alfb, p: 
23, "Thus propofitions in particular excite^ 
as foon as heard, affent of difient ; which af* 
jfent and diflent donfift chiefly of additional 
complex ideas, (or feelings) riot included in 
the terms of the propofitipn.''— Whenever 
therefore the internal feeling/ called afferit, 
is aflbciated with a particular propgfition, yoii 
feel yo\x muft aflent or believe ; and when the 
' oppofite aflbciatioh .hath been formed, you 
feel that you muft diflent or difbelieve. 

What Is this, but judging of truth and 
falftiood by your feelings, in a" manner the 

moft 
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moA ir^pulfive and inftantaneous ? Certaiitl/' 
had the philofophers, ijartley and Beattic,, 
previoufly agreed on a union in fentiment, 
they could not have expreffed themfelves ia 
terms more fimilar and approximated. With 
what face then, in direft oppofitlon to your 
mafter, could you affert, p. 134^ of your £0?-- 
amination^ " That the faculty by which wc. 
perceive truth, is the fartheft poffible from; 
any thing, that refembles zfenfeV^ For what 
caa poffibly approach nearer to a fenfe than • 
an internal feelings which judgment, affent^ 
and diflent, are by Dr. Hartley defined 
to be? 

Your remark on the paffage juft cited from 
Dr. Beattie is, (p. 125) " To me this doc- 
trine (or feeling truth and falfhood) appears 
to be entirely fubverfive of all truth ; fince 
fpeaking agreeably to it, all that we can ever 
fay is, that certain maxims and propolltions 
appear to be true with refpeft to our-felvesy but 
how they appear to others we cannot teJl ; 
and as to what they are in themfelves^ which 
alone is, ftriftly fpeaking, the truths we have 
no means of judging at all ; for we can only 
fee with our own eyes, and judge by our own 

faculties^ or rather feelings." 

If 
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/ 
If this be the only bad infeteiice dedu* 

dib!e from the Dodor^s notion, I iufpedi, it 

is lecurc crtough- Trtith in ?tfe/fh doubtle^ 

Ibmefhing ahjolute and tntmutahte^ being' thtf 

timverfal ftatiife of things \ btit as it is coft- 

fained in particular maxims and profofitioftsr^ 

what jttdgmeitt can we forni of if^ only front 

cKir own faculties? we can only fiy, how*' 

ibch propofitlon^ appear to oOrfelveS; how 

they may appear to others, can not poffibly 

be determined. If truth, both In its abfolute 

and relative capacity, ffiuft ever to all meln 

be the fame, how happens it, that yoiJ and 

Dr. Beartie think fo difFereutly on the famtf^ 

fubjeft ? The fad is, you fee with your own 

eyes^ and judge by your mxfn feelings, whichf 

are not the eye^ and the feelings of othef 

nacD : or, to fpeak in a ftyle more ftridHy 

Hartleyan, where diifercnt dibciations have: 

been formed, neceflferily every mental pro^ 

cefs muft be diilerenit. 

It IS fearcely poffible for f wer rtten to think 
prectjely alike on any orte fubjeiQ:; becaufe 
cither their bodily organization, or circum- 
ftances of life, or both, muit be always greatly 
dfffimilar/. The 4;fie&s of fuch heteroge-^ 

aeity-*-* 
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fleity— but J am idly commenting on a paffage, 
which, 1 am well aflured, dropt from your 
pen at a time, your perceptions were not ac- 
curately aJHbciated with any regular clufter 
Of ideas. 

It muft moreover b^ candidly allowed, that 
the inftindlive fyftem bids fairer for eftablifh- 
iiig uniformity of opinion amongft men^ 
than any other fentiment whatever. InJlinSive 
feelings are fuppofed to be congenial with hu- 
man nature ; they are therefore univeirfally 
iimilar, and muft in all circumftances operate 
in d regular and uniform manner. On the 
contrary, your doftrine of affociation muft 
inevitably be produtFive of the greateft he. 
terogeneity in fentiment pofGble. For every 
the leaft anomaly in the nervous fyftem ; 
every circumftance in life, and «very accident, 
will form an aflbciation different from that 
of every other man, who hath not been placed, 
without the leaft variation, in the fame fcenes^ 
of .action. Yet this can never happen. Where 
aflbciations are different, every thing elfe, you 
know, muft correfpond. You may then fay, 
what appears to yo'ui-felf to be truth; but 

. & how 
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how the fame thing may appear to another 
man, is out of your power to aflert. 

" As perfons,'' obferves Dr. Hartley, p. 
22, ** who fpeak ' the fame languge, have 
however a different ufe and extent of words, 
fo, though mankind in all ages and nations, 
agree in general in their complex and decom- 
plex* ideas, yet Xh^xc 2iXQ vazuy particular dif- 
ferences in them ; and thefe differences are 
greater or lefs, according to the difference, or 
refemblance, in age, conftitution, education^ 
profeflion, country, age of the world, &Ce 
/. e. in their imprefCons and affociations/* 

. As the moft rational affent to any propo- 
fitiqn, is faid by Dr. Hartley, to proceed from 
a clofe affociation of the ideas, fuggefted by 
the propofition, with the idea or internal feel- 
ing belonging to the word trutkj it follows, 
that every fpecies of aflient is a neceffary and 
irrefiftible perception, excluding all reafon- 
ing and progrefiive argumentation, in the 
fenfe generally applied to thefe terms, 

' Rcafon hath been hitherto confidered by^ 
philofbphers as an active and fuperior power 

of 
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^ ' the mind, by which in a regular 
procefs, oue thing is inferred from another. 
It was by the energy and expandve light of 
>ea(bn, that Sir Ifaac Newton, from the ca- 
fual view of an apple falling from a tree, 
demonftrated by what laws the whole plane- 
tary fyftem gravitated to their central fun. 
But if reafon be that mechanical perception, 
defcribed by Dr; Hartley, never certainly 
would I quarrel with the man, who fhouid 
rather chufe to fancy his conimon fenfe alone, 
or an^ inftinftive tendency, a fufiicient cri- 
terion of truth, without the intervention of 
any argument. Nq longer. Sir, inv^gh a- 
gainft the do£lrine of inftinft, as deftru^ive 
of all reafoning and philofophical inquiry ; 
but cordially join hands with MeflVs, Seattle^ 
Reid and CMwald, in mutually labouring to ac- 
eomplifli the great work, you have begun, of 
ftripping man of every attribute, that is moft 
Valuable and dear to him, and of reducing 
him to the level of the fowls of tlie air and 
the beafts of the field. We will call it a Bel- 
lum . Sociaie^ or the Famify CompaSi againft • 
man. Indeed as man is generally honoured 
with the dignified appellation of monarch or 
king of this nether world, it is not^furprifing, 

S 2 ym 
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you fliould attempt to curtail his prerogative, 
and' deaden the iuftre of his regal crown. 

It would be fuperfluous to continue thid 
. contraft nauch farther, becaufe it is evident 
that, how far foever the do£lrine of inftinA 
fhould'be carried either in its application to 
truth in general, or in the particular departs 
ments of philofophy, naorality and religionj 
it will always be found, that Dr. Hartley's 
theory is equally Uniforn^ in affigning the 
fyftem of aflociation, by which the fame pro- 
blems are to be folved. But, as I have fo 
often 4;;gmarked, whenever any phenomenon 
of the hiiman mind is explained by aflbciation, 
then a ciufe is produced, in its nature as im- 
pulfive aiid neceflary, as can poffibly be thq 
moft unerring inftinift ; with this only dif- 
ference that your fyftem muft be produdlive of 
eternal difcordance and variety in opinion and 
in feelings,. The language of the paffions for 
inftance, according to Dn Reid, is inftiftive,. 
and by confequence univerfally the fame in 
all ages and nations : w^hereas yoii afiert, 
that they acquire all their power to alfeft us 
from particular aflbciation s, and that there- 
fore a cl^ild might be pleafed by a frown, 

and 
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. ahd frightened by a fmile. Your fyftem, I 
own, may perhaps be equally favourable to 
the virtues of humility and moderation ; for 
what can be more humiliating than the re- 
flexion that, provided fuch aflbciations havd 
taken place, you are as much neceffitated to 
Appear in your prefent charafter, as a body 
impelled by any force muft move in the line 
of direftion ? If unhappily, from a bad edu- 
cation, evil affociations have been cemented, 
what may not be apprehended from lo ftub- 
bora a propenfity ? 

The obfervation of Dr. Beattie, relative to 
a man defective in common fenfe, may at ieaft 
be applied to fuch a charafter, and bethought 
but a trifling evil ; ^' That a peculiar modi- 
fication of fcepticifm, or credulity, or levity, 
will to the end of his life diftiriguifh him froih 
other men.*' 

Alfo is your notion equally favourable to' 
fanaticlfm and bigotry : for the man. Who is' 
taught to believe, that all is condufted by a 
train of rnechanical impulfe,'will think him- 
felf as much neceffitated to purfue each warm' 
impr^ffioni as he who trulh his coitfcierice 

to 
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to the in fallible guidance of' inftiniS: or inte- 
nor lights. He may be either that poor prieft- 
ridden mortal, whofe blmdnefe you fo pathe- 
tipally lament; or he may be obliged to {ub* 
{Qxih(^i\^ Scotch co$^effion of faith \ or, which 
i$ not lefs extraordinary, he may pcrceivt 
hirnfef rather irxlmd to difmember his native 
creed^ and to diflent from almoft every article 
of the Chriftian belief. Such are the u.ecef'^ 

fary effedb of preformed affbciations. 

/ 

As In the great world of matter pheno-. 
m.ena are faid to be fimilar, when produced 
by a fimilar caufe : fo likewife it mXift be in 
the microcofm of man ; where though the 
operating caufes may be thought to be dif- 
ferent, the effe£i;3 will ftill be the lame, ne« 
ceffary and impulfive^ as long as the mode of 
produdion be fimilar. Inftinft is infallible, 
fo alfo is alTociation : what therefore is true 
of one, relative to the good or bad confequences 
derivable from it, 13 . Jikewife true of the 
other.— -But I dare advance a ftep further, 
and prove that Hartley^s fyftem, of the two,^^ 
is much the more dangerous, A^ f^^ indeed* 
as inftincl is carried, I allow it to be nearly 
allied, in its coniequences, to your favourite 

theory ; 
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theory : but then from the letters, you fub- 
joined to your Exammation, it appears that,, 
notwithftanding the vague mode of exprefliott 
fo common • in their refpedive works, the 
Scotch Doftors do not really mean tp extend 
t-heir fyftems to thofe lengths, you and others 
were inclined to imagine. Even the Dr* Of- 
wald, the rtioft fanguine of the three, in his 
letter to you, feems to confine his notions to 
primary truths ; and Dr. Beattie exprejQy 
tells you; '* If your meaning p. 5 is, that 
1 reprefent common fenfe as fuperfediug almoft 
all reafoning about religion, natural and re- 
vealed, you charge me with a doftrine, which 
I do not, and never did believe, and which is 
no where either inferted or implied in any 
thing / ever wrote/* And a little after, ** My 
doftrine is only this, that all reafoning ter- 
minates in firft principles, and that firft prin- 
ciples admit not of proof, becaufe reafoning ' 
cannot extend in infinitum/* 

Notwithftanding thefe pofitive after-decla- 
rations, 1 cannot help thinking, but they 
certainly in their works mean their principles 
Ihould be underftood to operate far beyond 
the narrow.houndarics of firft principles and' 
^ • felf- 
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fclF-evident axioms. If they do.not ; we muft 
conclude either that the language of the 
Tweed is above the compreheniion of Eng- 
lilhmen, or that the Scots gentlemen*s la- 
bour was indeed very vain and nugatory. Still 
their common fenfe hath its fixed limits, be- 
yond which the reafoning powers are freely aK 
lowed to exert themfelves. For after that lead-* 
ing principle, according to their hypothefis^ 
liath regulated a certain feriesof perceptions* 
relative to the exiftence and common proper- 
ties of bodies, and hath pointed out to us 
primary truths, and their more immediate 
confequences in the various branches of fci- 
ence ; then it is thought neceffary to call iu 
the affiftance of reafon, which rifing from fa 
fure a foundation, may then jfteadily purfue 
truth through its unnumbered windings and 
progrcffive evolutions. This I conceive to be 
the real, or at leaft the only rational, mean- 
ing of the inftinftive fyftem. 

As then the powers of mind are all -per- 
mitted to operate, after the inftinftive prin- 
ciples have performed their duty, it is clear 
that, man is again reftored to what appeared 
his.eflential rank of being. He begins to rea- 
fon. 
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fofif^ to., compare ideas, to purfue eatjuiry bj 
perfifting in a due courle of oblervation and 
refleidlion, to difcrimiiiate the nice bounderies^ 
which divide fenfe from reafon, and the va* 
i:iou3 evolutions of his own mind. In Ihort 
he ranges, with curious attention, through 
the wide regions of truth ; noting the dif- 
ferent fteps, that lead to it, by converging 
lines, and carefully diftinguifliing the falfe 
lights of fancy or paflion from the cooler in- 
veftigations of the realoning faculties. With 
the lame analytical and wary obfervation^ 
quitting the paths of philofophy, he enters 
9a the ftudy of the other fciences, and maf- 
ters, by degrees, their enormous heights. 

Now hath the northern fchool evidently 
gained a tranfcendent fuperiority over you ; 
for whilft Dr. Hartley is drawing out from 
pian his ftores of knowledge, by the heavy 
laws of mechanifm, and explaining caufes 
and efFeds, as you do the phaenomena of the 
air-pump ; Dr. Beattie, in the mean while^ 
hath unbound the energetic powers of a ra- 
tional and intelligent being, and given them 
to rove wherefoever inclination might deter- 
jnine their flight. >'our man,' labouring un- 
T der 
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der the fevere preffure of vibrations, and folc* 
ly a<3:uated by their influence, may be per* 
haps the mafs of clay, which was moulded 
by the hand of Prometheus ; btit he is never 
that being, formed to the image and refem- 
blance of infinite perfeftion, on whofe coun«* 
tenance was breathed the breath of life by tho 
Deity in perfon, 

I will teafe you. Sir, no longer with the 
difcuflion of a fubjeft, which, I am fure, 
muft give you difpleafure. It is fufficient to 
have fhewn that your doftrine is never fuperior 
to that of common fenfe, and that every ob- 
jedion, made by you againft the latter, par- 
ticularly with regard to truth and free en* 
quiry in philofophy and religion, may be 
returned upon yourfelves. 

If then the Scotch lyftem, as you fo ftre- 
nuoufly infift, muft be rejefted by every man, 
who cares for truth, virtue and- religion, 
what. Sir, will be the fate of Dr. Hartley's 
Theory P-^— Farewell. 



March z^» 
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Rev£ii£Kd Sir, 

T F the fyftemS of ajfociation and inJIinB be 
-*^ chargeable with the fame utiphildfophi*^ 
cal and peniifcious cotifecjuences, relative ta 
truth, virtue and religion, as, I truft, hath 
clearly appeared from my laft letter^ they 
undoubtedly merit the fame fevere treatment; ; 
to be anathematized, exploded with fcorn, 
and marked with the black ftigma of infamy* 
You, Sir, I am confident, will be the firft 
to give the alarm, and to hold out to public 
deteflation your Once admired ^ theory, if, lay^ 
' T a ing 
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ing afide every partial and ifvterefted view, 
you can confider it, as really fraught with 
any evil tendency. Becaufe, as you have 
had the unfpeakable happinefs of a very ftrift 
and religious education, you know ; it fol- 
lows,, that the mail: diftant prcfpeft of im- 
morality muft affeft you greatly. I am fond 
of repeating a remark, wliich feems^ to give 
you (of^i^jhh ^plep^ure^ TJiis^it \yas that 
called up all yaur'apo-ftolic zeal againft the 
doftrine of cmnmon fenfe- I (hall foon ex- 
pe£t to \tezT^ when yau have duly confidered 
the dark fide of Hartley ''s theory, (a fide, 
from which hitherto yoti feem to have tiyn- 
ed your eyes) of fome fignil aftibn from ydu ; 
fuch as religioufly committing to the flames^ 
the dariiAg;fyftertiv axrd, tjiefii ariKycvupcing tjjj 
the public ^, niew p^k^^^^W^i/i^^ok^wp, M£ 
faJLth.— Rut a? you may agaii^ teH n^, o^ 
fome friend may do it for you^^ tlj?^t truit|j 
is to bp fpoj^en at ^U tim^^ an4tl^;a^jften| 
piay be. philofophicaUy tr^e,. tliflfughitihw 
prove hurtful in ks applfe^ijan.tejilb arid pip-t 
rals, 1 wilt therefOire f^rt^ier Cfti>/id©i:;?h|^:doc?* 
trine of aflfociatioa in its: i$it^aa^.p«Qcipleai 
and weigh them ia the:- juj[i;::fg$|e§.pfi;eaiqq 
and philofbphy. ' - ^ - ; - ^ " 

.► How- 
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- However k Is my opinion, that tio fctiti- 
unent (hould be evf r promulgateil^ which will 
jjot prove prg^Qicaily beneficial ; and it miy 
properly be alked, whether a fentiment can 
be internally true, which is not alfo calcu- 
lated, more or lefs^ to pronwte the general 
good of mankind ? 

a* 

' Dr. Hartley*s theory, as appears from, my 
general view of it, may be coi^fideried either 
with refped to vibrations ^ the trniverfal phy- 
fical caufe ; or with refpeft to the cffe&^Jin-' 
fations and ideas^ in their fimpie ftate^ an4 
Various complex aflbciations. 

From the nicefl: ohfervatioiis on the texture 
krtA difpofition of the nerves, aiid the general 
ftftode of impreffion from external bodies, the 
vibratory do^rine feems highly pleafing and 
iatisfadlory. Nor can it at all be doubted but 
ibmething, at kaft fimilar to tremulous mo- 
tion^ istliie imraedii^te inftrument of fenfationa 
and other innumerable mental affections. Tore- 
quire an evident analogy between caufe and ef-* 
ffeft, isaikingtoomuch, where it is not in the 
power of the moft minute obferver to difcovet 
the mode of operation. It fufficcs that expe- 
' rience^ 
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ricnce, the be{t guide to truth, fhould unifartn- 
ly point out a feries of efFeds, which silways, 
^il the moft juft accord, anfwer to a parti- 
cular order of iriipreffions* 

You are difpofed to differ from your madet 
in thinking that, the fum total of mental af* 
feftions may be refolved into mere mechanic 
cal vibrations. This notion I have proved to 
be atfurd and impradlicable ; otherwife indeed,, 
it might have afl'ociated very wrell with youi; 
Doftor's fyftem. For where all is caufe and 
efFedt according to the heavy laws of matter, 
it feems fuperfluous to require the prefence 
of an immaterial fubftance, could matter 
alone perform the v^hole work. Senfible of 
this difficulty, he chofe to form his mzn of foul 
and body ; but that the fpiritual part might 
have no pretext- to glory in its fuperiority, 
he invidioufly defpoiled it of all its high en- 
dowments, and bad it fervilely fubmit to all 
the mandates of the body. Thus the foul 
from being confidered as a fubftance fupreme • 
ly afliive, and gifted with the powers of 
reafoning and of ruling the motions of the 
body, is let down to the level of a being, 
divefted of every real faculty, made paffivc 

and 
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tod inert, and folely capable of receiving im- 
J)reffions, as a bit of wax takes every figure 
that is prefled upon it. That fuch is the foul 
of Dr. Hartley, I refer to his own obfer-- 
vations on man^ and the general view I have 
given of his fyftem. Little folicitous for the 
company of fuch a ftupid partner, you, Sir,' 
pofitively decline all connexion with Soul^ 
and humbly fubmit to rank with folitary 
matter. 

As things are got fo far, I fee no reafon, 
why, with a little of your advice, the inge- 
nious Mr. Cox might not be able to enrich 
hi? colleftion with two or three men-machines^ 
of his own conftrudlion, that might really 
Operate in a human manner, might gradually 
advance to the fummit of knowledge in all the 
arts and fciences, and perhaps prefent the 
public with their feveral difcoveries in religion, 
philofophy and politics. 

The Inertia of the human foul, on which 
Dr. Hartley's theory principally turns, is in 
my opinion, alone fufEcient to invalidate the 
whole fyftem. It is fubverfive of every re- 
ceived notion, and appears to be contradifted 

b7 
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by ^n itktenor conviftion of an exerted force^ 
wt^ereii^ on many occafions, it is impoflible' 
we; cai> be deceived. That mztkf of our af- 
fedions follow mechanically the iiervous agi- 
tation, is not at all to be doubted. Such are,, 
in the firft place^ dX\ finfijttions. When the 
organs of feiife are imprefled by their proper 
objefts, a«d in confcquence tberepf a tremu* 
ious motion conwnunicated to the nerves, a 
mental modification, a fenfation^ is inftantly 
raifed, whether we are willing or not. When 
the eye is open, it muft fee every ©bjedl, that 
a£ts upon it. Such effedl^ are neceflary and 
iHcchanical. 

Senjitive ideas alfb, which fpring up in the 
mind, whenever the fibres are agitated. in \ 
manner fimilar to the firfl' received motionV 
and are therefore revived fehfations, may be 
confidered as mechanical effeds. This hap^ 
pens in the cafes of memory, imagination^ 
and in dreams. But though all fu'ch af- 
fections bie ^the immediate and neceflary re- 
fult of vibrations, and confequeiitly the m\xA 
in their reception be ilrictly paflive ; yet in 
every fuch cafe, a certain concomitant ^^^/m^ 

or 
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m pitceptionh Czlledti-p^ moft evidently not 
the //iraSf effedt oi ^ny known vibration* 

• Let Us ftippdfe the two fifft bodies^ that 
a<El upon the organ o£ fmell iti a child, tp be 
a rofe> and a lump of afla faetida. Iiiftantly 
two feiifations are raii^d^ the oile pleajtng j. 
the olhti. difpleajing^ or.paihfuL The' child 
4ifiifiguijhes one from the other ; it laves the 
one, and dljlikes.tht other. Remove the tofe/ 
and let the afl& faetida be ftill applied ; the 
child will not only continue^ to dijlike tht lat- 
ter^ biU will alfo h^fenfible of the abfenee of 
the former^ and probably wijh for its renewaL 
Re-apply the rofe ; the child will, with ad-' 
.ditional pleafure, inhale its odour, aild be con^ 
fcious^ at the fame time, that it is i, finell fimi- 
Jar to that it enjoyed before. Remove the afla 
faetida it. will rejoice its An abfenee. How 
many affeftions have wc here, raifed by a 
kind of magic in the infant raindi which 
can not be called the dlreSl effefts of the vi- 
brations, excited by the two bodies ! Dijlin^ 
gujhlng^ liking and dljllkln^^ fenfe of abfenee^ 
longlfig^ additional pleajurei confcloufnefs of Ji^ 
mllarity^ rejoicing for the removal of pfain. 

U - ^ ^ In 
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in the ahfencc of t^ipie faodioSi. wke^ zf^m 
the fannte nerves by any camfe whateiier zxc 
put in motion, miniature fenfations or fenfi- 
tive i^eai are fai&d ia tlstecbi^^' ^h4eh Hie* 
wife^ i^ tkeir toara^ will he ^tiQinied hy tho^ 
jqft atentioaedr concemitan^t feeKngsu-r-rrThat 
ipmethi^g" fiixulair Iv^j^miS' tQkOur&bie% tvevys. 
BQonaieBtt of life, I rqfer ^ your awi> pepcc^«i 
tions : cJ^ferve thtai with mmute at|ei\t!i«>Q^ 
^nd they wiB tell ycffi that fa k is» I ssh^ 
ther ch^^ to iiluftrate my aflertLon from; 
^e exai33{)le; of a child^ becaufe in £icli a 
mind mx previoua a:(ib^ktioQ& car^ poiiibl}t 
have been: for medr hy which y<xa n;ngh]: £iiiay 
thofa perpeptions could ba accounted for» 
Dr. Hartfey-3 theory ia therefore defedivo 
m its £r& S;age of applkaJtion i hecaufe xto, 
fujOiclent re^^i^ ctOr be aJ^giiisd ta the ori^ 
of the a£^<^ion&i I ha\se ipilasiced, without 
overthrowing; the efiential hafis of his fyftem j 
which i^ that every meutal modificatioiiL is 
the immediate effis^ of a t^eivouiS vibratiofi^ 
To f^y that foch attindant feelings, ariifil 
from motion conetmHuicated ta a cert^n train 
of corr^fpoading fibres, th^^h the iw>d9 ^ 
commuuicatioa remaia a f^cr^t, would be 
highly unphilofo^hical^r befides, fuch a fup-^ 

poiition 
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^fitidil it abfo'lutely iittpoflible ih the cafe of 
ptithAtf fenfations, When lio previous aflb^ 
tktibns ir(t 4ll6wed to hav^ fex'iftfed. With- 
Wt ^uittiflg the regidnS of IbnfatlotaS, tne^ 
fftbrjr iild ^ancj, let ui firthef inquire, 
whether any other efieds may be difcovered, 
ttnailiable with your fyHetou 

In tvtty fifft impreflidn, and retiewai of 
fetifetbn, the mind h awakened into a par- 
titaia^ ft&te, w6 call dtiiriiidn. — 1 might hav6 
taentioried this befbre.-— Suppofe your eat to 
be afFeftfed with the foiihd of mufic : it pkafes 
5^trti, and you atitud to \t. The proffer ei^edi 
i^f the tremulous moti<«!, excited in the or- 
pitky is the niite feHfaiibH df different founds : 
thd ittmtioh given to them is a very diftinft 
afFeftion, of which each on6 is confcious, but 
ttrhich cafmot be <i<mfidered as the effed: of 
vibrati6ft5. JltieHtidh aCcampaiiles every men- 
tal ihodificiticm of a certiiti degree bf Inten- 
fity. Befides this atwfttioti given to the found, 
the mind irforeover dijliiigui/hes notfe from note, 
4s the ihfant diftingui&ed the agreeable from 
the difagreeable odoui*. This again is an ef- 
-i^di not explicable on your hypothefis* 

U 2 The 
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The comparing fcnfations and ideas is a third 
efF^ft, pf which Pr. Jlartley g^n affigp no caufc. 
Whether in comparing fhe mind b? fU^iv? 
or paffivc, matters not ; it fuffices at prefbif 
that it cannot be (hewn to arife from any vi- 
bration. All knowledge fp rings from com;? 
parifon ; without it every fenfation pr idea if 
merely an inlulated perception. But as in- 
fulated perceptions are the only prpper and 
dlrea: effefts of vibrations, it follows, that 
all conaparing of fuch perceptions is an ulte^t 
rior or adjoined afFeftion of mind, to which 
your principles cannot extend,-^-r-Harmpnyf 
fymmetry and beauty owe their very ,ex-? 
iftence tq the percipient and comparing power 
in maij. ^ But the perception of the di|Ferent 
aflions of bodies qq oyr organs is nothing, 
vinlefs fuch effefts be moreover compared : and 
this it is, whigh gives ,tp harmpny, 5fc. all' 
the reality they poffefs.— But I have even my 
doubts, whether perception itfelf can be con-* 
fidered as aA effeft qf vibrations. For if every 
perception be not reajly id^tified tp each itxi^ 
fation and idea, which it accompanies, it is 
f ertainjy a diftindt modification ; and if fo, 
what is its genqratjv? gaufe ? , 

Sen- 
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; - Senfations and idea? are ^ot always /^r* 
ce/ve^i b\Jt, though miperceived, they muft 
xeally exift, becaufe every vibration, as an ac-^ 
Jiive caufe, inuft produce. an effeft : therefore 
is every perception of a f^nfttipn or idea difr 
tin^ from the fenfation and idea, and confe-^ 
jjuently ulteriorly to be accounted for. —The 
general inference then is, that attending^ cUf-^ 
tinguijlojng^ comparing y and tve,n perceiving zk 
diftinft affedlions, not eKplii:able by Dr, Hart- 
ley's theory. 

The bare fuppofition of a voluntary efFeft, 
iji a fy ftem of univerfaL mcchanifm^ is . abfurd 
beyond all conception. Such, however, is Dr. 
hartley's hypothefis, relative to a fpecies of 
ngtotion in man, he terms voluntary. Motion 
in bodies is faid to be necejfary^ becaufe it is 
prpduced by an impujfive force; Why not 
therefore in man ? But if in man it lofes the ' 
character of necejfary^ as fpringing from an 
internal principle ; the fame may alio be ap- 
plied to the expanfive motion of elaftic bodies. 
The Dodor infifts that, his motion i3 at once 
neccjfary ^nd voluntary ^ The word voluntary 
fuppofes the aftion, fo denominated, to flow 
from the will : The will by him is defined 
to be thitjlate of mind ^ "tifhlch immediately pre- 
cedes 
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udts tht £iBht. But ai ifi tbii <:af6, thi mmd 
Itl^^f i& n6t the/iij^/^aufeof thQ&ai ; it U 
ridiculiMis to £<ill ftich AaittttS ¥dlutitiiry. Thfe 
real catifc is the n!^tv<>tifc vibration prdj3ag&te4 
to the mufcle. It i8 pfoittdAd &i meeharticilly 
5« the moft ttdtomatic to6t«6n. The ftiind, ii 
gerterdly utider ftood to be* fubftAftUfc eftdowfed 
t«rith the power id adiilg^ does jtoft nothiftgi 
Yetv if we are hoc greatly deceived) there arift 
fome afitioAS in the hurti4ft oseottOtft)^, whitih 
a man is entitled ftriftly to call Us &a)n : if 
fo. Dr. Hartley again errs moft egregioufly. 

^npajfdnty I Will Juft obfervc hoW tinphi^ 
lofbphical it is, to allow a real aAive capa* 
city to the nervous fyftem, (for there, oiie 
nerve is made to communicate its motion to 
others, which can only be done by a phyfical 
impulfe) whilft the foul is aflerted to be void 
of every the leaft energy, aftd is reduced 16 
a ftate of abfolute torpor arid ina^^ion^ 

Judgment alio, which is the perception of 
the agreement or dilagreemehf of ideas, is 
another mental affeftion not generated by vi- 
brations. To the min4, for example, are 
prefent two or more ideas : the mind not 

only 
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cmiy perceive* their prafonce, but morecvTer 
fttms often to dwell npoa tkem, if tbetr co^ 
ineidenee be not mAiKitfy apparent^ and theit 
afierr» their agreement or difagreemerrt. In 
ftmilsr pKoee£&8^ of a more compkx'»aturey 
l^e intervention of a third idea or term is' 
ileeefiary, before the troth o? fal&ood can bo^ 
Albovered* However^ in every cafe, either 
of fimpic judgment^ or of reafoningj an af-i 
ibi^Ton is^ excited, evidenelj diikinQi from tho^ 
eflfeds of the nervous agitatKMu 

I will allow thnkihg m general to be no-- 
thing more than the perception of ideas, either 
fenfitive or rntelleflrualy as they are generated 
by direft imprcffions^ or hy all the compli* 
eated modes of vibratory aflbciations : ftilt^ 
throughout, the thought or perception i^ not 
the Idea perceived; it is ibmething diftinft^ 
and therefore more properly niay be termed a 
omental property^ which,, according to a pre* 
eftablilbed order,, is called into a^Sion, when 
ever ideas are prefented. Were it not fo,. what 
would the moft complex aflbciations ojf ideas 
be, but fo many independent detached ef- 

feas? 
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- In- place^of ideas, let;us Gohfi^ef their prt>*> 
dudive caufes } for as caufcsr ai^d effeds ard; 
iputudijiy rektiveji.the fame thing; is appli-; 
cable, to either* Vihraiions then^ the cjaufes 
of ideas, are in themfelvqs barely diftinOit 
ijervous motioAS, ift nuniber equal to : the, 
ijioved fibres. They may be cooipared to,4s^r 
feriesof founds , raifed by the ft/'oke, of :a> 
pledruni. So alfp i^ man, as the vibration^ 
%rejfeyejcaUy diftinft, their efFedts, the idea^ 
in the mind, cftrrefpond in the ^xafteft order* 
A being merely fufceptible of fuch impreffions, 
\yx)uld^ not in. nature be raifed- above the 
rank: of a very complex mufical inflrument^ 
Therefore man cannot reft here :. he peri^ 
C^/wi the . cffefts excited in his. foul, he com^^ 
pares them, and by the cpn3pai;ifon difcovers 
either their coincidence with one another^, 
or the want of.it: in the firft.cale they 
pleafe him; as allied to fomething, he calls 
truth ; and in the fecond, they difpleafe by 
deviating from that niafter objeft. But all 
thefe modes of pei:c^ptton^ fo yifible in judg-^^ 
rnentznAm every reafoning procefs, are not 
ejFeded by tremulous motion, and cannot 
therefore be reconcifed with the vibratory 
dodrine. The fame thing is likewife to be 

faid 
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faici of the different ftates of mind, termed 
doubting, heiievingy dijfenting^ &C. For though 
they owe their rife to virions trains of ideas, 
yet are they tiot the ideis themfelve^, but 
eertiairi very complex feelings^ fo called by 
Dr. Hartley ; and conftqueritly hot to be ac- 
courited for oil his general plan; If they be 
feelings not cotigehial to the human mind^ buC 
f aifed by the fble charm of afJbciatiori ; or^ 
is the Do(Stor will have it^ |>Ui?ely of ^faSti^ 
tious nature ; theri it might eafily be^ that a 
man Ihould doubf^ or believe^ or diffent in 
ftn inverted order fronl all mankind^ on points 
hitherto corifldered as felf-evident^ as thai? 
two and two make four* But if truth be in 
kfelf any thihg fixed and immutable 5 theil 
in the mind of mail mtift be faculties, ailalo- 
goufly perceptive of it, and duly capable to 
diferiminate its liicefl features^ in every dif- 
tent appearance, or nninta(t<iral jun(Sioii v^ith 
fahhood and uncertaiiityj' Such faculties are 
difplayed in the afts^'bf comparing, dpnbtihg^ 
affenting, &g. they are hot therefore the 
jnei'e tranfient effects of affociation- 

Dr. Hartley's defcription of the manner, 
by which he conceives ideis are aflbciaced with 

X tvords> 
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words. Is, in generaljv exceedingly juft and 
philofophical. It iS|.eafily umJerftood, how 
particular founds^ ,>^ed to exprefs.fenfible obr 
jefts, may be fo affociated with them, as al- 
ways, when prgnounced to excite their re-^ 
prefentative ideas.; Likewife that words, which 
denote intelleftual objefts and colleftions of 
other words, pnly become intelligible^ from 
their being tmited to fomething fenfible, ap- 
pears eq^ualfy fatisfa€l:ory.~-I believe more- 
over that the fenfible pleafures and pains are 
tlif* great originals^ of which all the intel^ 
Jeflual ones are but fo many modifications ; 
or, that they are the fouFces, from whence 
all the intelledtual pleafures and pains are 
ultimately derived^ "Still,.. all this £ne ftruc-* 
ture can never be the work of capricious af- 
fociation alone: for as- the firfl; pleafing and 
painful fcnlations point, out a peculiar con- 
ftitution of foul fufceptible of luch feelingSy 
it is clear,- that every., fimilar fubfequent af- 
fection, how remote. i(3i^ver from the primi- 
tive feeling, muft yet. originate from the 
fame principle. Were not this the cafe, I 
fee not how it could poffibly happen, that 
the. feelings, the paffions in all their grada- 
tions, and the intelledtual pleafures and pain? 

of 
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of mankind, fliould be fo nearly iimilar. 
What few deviations from the common line, 
flow and then appear, iare ealily accounted 
for from incidental aflociatcd adjunfts. 

Your opinion of the gradual formation of 
the ideas of moral right and wrongs from a 
great variety of affociated impreffions, ex- 
plains, I grant, that prodigious diverfity in 
fhe fentiments of mankind, refpedting the 
pbjefts of moral obligation* For, as you well 
obferve, if the idea of moral i)bUgation were a 
iimple idea, arifing from the view of certain 
aftions or fentiments ; why is it not as inva- 
riable^ as thjB perception of colours or found ? 
Yet how variable and difcordant are men's 
opinions ! We fee one perfon praftife as a 
moral duty, what another looks upon with 
abhorrence, and reflefts on with remorfe. 
Nor can I think that, abftra(9:ing from aflb- 
ciation, the mind, by any inftindive pro- 
penfion, ever forms a moral judgment con-» 
cerning adtions and affedliona, 

But what muft be faid of the eternal rea^ 
Jons and relations of things ; pn which, it is by 
ioany writers fuppofed, morality of adions 

X 3 i» 
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is founded, and pur judgment concerning 
them ? The reafons ^nd relations of things 
are undoubtedly neceffary, in^mu table and 
eternal, Of them a certain portion, which 
appertain to the prefent fyftem of human 
truths, is placed within our reach. Man's 
capacities are proportioned to their nature 
and degree of elevation. But if every per-* 
ception be factitious ; then, in fpite of aH 
internal reafqns jind relations in the objedls^ 
our fentiments n^ight widely deviate from^ 
and the confequent adions be in direct oppoh? 
fition to every thing that is right and yir-i 
tuous. To obviate fuch deleterious effects, 
it appears, that an all-wife being muft hav6 
provided fpme principle, innate to our very 
conftitutions., whereby the^ charms of truth 
and virtue might be felt, ?tnd their refpeftive 
rights immoveably fixed, in oppofltion to er-» 
ror and viqe. This notion by no means exi 
eludes the do^lrine of aflociation j it only re-* 
ilrains a little the univerfal empiie conferred 
upon it, tjy Dr. Hartley and ypurfelf* 

As in the general view of human know« 
ledge appear on cycry fid? certain primary 

jn?.x* 
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maxims, which by a kind of native light 
fiafh upon the mind, fo alfo muft it be in the 
particular line of moral-.ty. When the truth 
of thofe principles is once received, the grow- 
.ing ftrudure of fucceeding knowledge rifes 
with fecurity, and a wide fimilarity in fenti- 
ment mufl univerfally prevail. It is a fadt 
that, the opinions of mankind, to a certain 
line, are exceedingly uniform, barring the 
iinall deviations, that different education and 
climate will naturally produce. In the more 
diftant conclufions, a greater heterogeneity 
begins to t^ke place, which increafes more 
and more, as we recede from the line of evi- 
dence and high probability. Yet all along a 
thoufand affoci^itions are formed, which give 
a peculiar caft to the general fentiment, de^ 
noting modes of education, difference of age, 
prevailing fafhions, influence of climate, &c. 
Thus is the power of aflbciation rendered fuf- 
iiciently prevalent and e^ctenfive. But to in- 
lift that, the whole work of morality is from 
thence, is being far too fanguine and preci- 
pitate. For though the firft ideas of righ^ 
and wrong fhould be as invariable as the per- 
ceptions of colours or founds, ftill the fub- 
fequent fentinjents and aftions, from the 

caufes 
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caules juft afllgned^ will naturally branch out 
into all the varieties, we fo often meet with,i 
But as no man ever appeared, who did not 
allow that the whole ivas greater than a part ; 
fo never was there a lavage, {o wild and nn-i 
enlightened^ who did not feel the evidence of 
the grand moral principle, do as you would ke 
done hyy whatever his afliona, frpm paflion or 
the like, might have been. \ infer then, that 
there are certain truths, fo congenial to the 
human mind, that independently pf all affof 
ciation, their evidence muft be perceived, a^ 
foon as prefented. And why fhould this be 
more jnconceiveable, than that particular inir 
preffiotj^s from external bodies ,^ fhould have 
be^n fo adapted to our natures, as always tq 
excite, in a determinate order, fome pleafing 
and fome p;ainful perceptions^ \\\ this point 
therefore is the iyftem of aflbciatiop again de« 
fe<aive, and, as will be thought by many, hi z, 
matter of great moiULent to the caufe of truths 
?nd morality. 

As Dr. Hartley concludes his obiervations 
by faying, that he hath fhewn, that all the 
affedtions and reafonings of man are the fac- . 
titious work of aflbciation ; I will alfo clofe 

this 
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tKis letter with a few general refledions on 
his dodrine. 

Through the lon^feries of mental evola^ 
tions many things have been inftanced, whi<^h 
appear^ not to arife from the caules, the 
Dodor hath afligned* If therefore I hav^ 
not been moft flagrantly deceived, his theory 
is exceedingly imperfect ; and you, Sir, have 
ftrangely erred' in holding it out,- as the only 
rational plan, whereby the mental pheno-^ 
jnena can be fatisfa£torily inveftigatei To 
what a low ftate is man mdeed reduced, if all 
his afFeftions, and all his ilrongeft efforts of 
reafon be nothing more than a long feries of 
mechanical effeifts ! He is no otherwife fu- 
perior to the brute animal, zad perhaps to. 
the plant, than as one machine is fuperior to 
another, by a more complex aflbrtment of 
parts.— To aflert that all perception and 
knowledge is effeded by aflbciation, as I have 
repeatedly obferved,. is to fay in other words^ 
that man hath neither attributes nor abilities^ 
but that he is merely perceptive. The whole 
fyQ:em being thus reduced to a fingle point, 
it appears not difficult to difcover, from the 
leaft attention to what paffes within our pwa 

minds. 
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iiiind&, whether that fiugle property, te alt 
that man can boaft of. In this light 1 hava 
carefully viewed the fubjeft^ and therefore 
will aflert, that we pofiefs many otiier powers 
effentially different from perceptioWt I know^ 
indeed, how extenfive is the reach of thai 
feculty ; far more fo thani is generally ima* 
gined- 

Another rtfong otxjct5iion to Hartley is^ fhzt 
not even perception itfelf can be the im-* 
mediate effed of vibrations* This alfo hath 
been (hewn. But when a general ciiufc Is 
affigned to a/l the eftefts, within a givert 
fphere, and it is at the fame tirne^ by others 
made evident, that more than half of fbcb 
effefts, are not derivable from it ; certamlj^ 
fo notorious an impofition merits to feel the 
chaftening rod of criticifm- A fiian, when? 
phyfical experiment ^d obfervation direft not 
his enquiries, iseafily deceived by falfe lights ? 
a theory may then be precipitately adopted^ 
becaufe it pleafes, and becaufe it may feemf 
to unlock the lecrets of fome myfVerioii? 
powers, which, when cooly confidered, will 
prove very imperfeft, and periiaps even ghr- 
tngly falfe in its general application^ 

The 
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The doftrine of vibrations and aflbciations 
I greatly admire, for its admirable fimplicity 
and moft palpable conformity to many men- 
tal phenomena ; but then Dr. Hartley, I am 
confident, hath carried it much too far. This 
hath been no uncommon manaeuvre with all 
fabricators of iyftems and airy theorifts. 
Impatient that any efFedl fliould rife above 
their cprppxehenfion, fuch philofophers are 
determined to force every element of nature, 
how ftubborn foever, to conform to their fa- 
vourite fcheme^ fareweL 
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marks on Dr. Hartley's obfervations. He 
hath placed the whc^le matter hi th^ moft 
clear and unambiguous l-ight.—- -The doftrines- 
of affociatioii and neceffity are fo intimately 
combined, that a fimilar fate muft ever attend 
them. If man be firee, • then is the Doftor's- 
theory erroneous : but if k be proved, that 
man is k neeeflary agent, (pardon, fir, the 
abfurd expreffion) his whole fyftem is then 
moft juft and philofphical. 

** By the mechanifm of human anions,*" 
fays Dr. Hartley, p. 334, '^ I mean, that each 
adlion refults from the previous circumftahces 
of body and mind, in the fime manner, 
and with the fame certainty, as other efFefts 
do from the mechanical caufes ; fo that a per- 
fan cannot do indifferently either of the ac- 
tions A^ and its contrary a^ while the previ- 
ous circumftances arie the fame : but is un- 
der an abfblute neceffity of doing one of 
them, and that only.-- -Agreeable to this, 
I fuppofe, that by free-will is meant a pow- 
er of doing either the action ^, or its 
contrary a ; while the previous circumftances 
remain the fame." — The firft is called philo-^ 
fophical neccjfity^ and the fecond philofophlcal 
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jree^wflL — rfe goes on *^ If by free-will be 
meant a power of beginning motion, this will 
come to the fame thing ; fince, according to 
tlie opinion of mechahifm, as here explained, 
man has no fuch power ; but every adion or 
bodily motion, ari(es from previous circum- 
ftances, or bodily motions already exifting in 
the brain, or from vibrations, wliich are either 
the immediate efFe<Sl: of impreffions then made^- 
or the remote compound effe(3: of former im* 
preffions, or both/*— As there can be no 
freedom of aftions where the above definitions 
of free-will are not applicable to them^ the 
qtaeftion is thus placed on the moft fair foot- 
hig, 

' His firft argument in favour of mechanifm, 
the Dodlor founds on the allowed faft of hu- 
man aftions proceeding from motives : ** Mo- 
tives, fays he, aft like all other caufes. X^hen 
the motive is ftrong, the aftion is performed, 
with vigour ; when weak, feebly. When a 
contrary motive intervenes, it checks, or over- 
rules, in proportion to its relative ftrength, as 
for as one can judge. So that where the mo- 
tives are the fame, the aftions cannot be dif- 
ferent ; A^'here the motives are different, the 

aftions 
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aflions cannot be. the fame/?— Such a fcrie* 
of known fa£ts^ theDodlor thinks, ^ dleir- 
ly evince, that mafhes are the mechanical cauf- 
es of our aftions^ as the pheiiomeUa of ua** 
tjxre tend to prove t^ie niechanieal oj^eratioa 
of heatv diet, air n^edicine. 

This reafoning would ber'Condufive^ 6xL 
motives really a<ft as dd other ca^fes. But 
there is a momly as well as a j^j/fc^ mode of^ 
operation ; eHe, whence- arbfefihe idea of mo^ 
ral injiuence ? The fir ft is applicable to rap-: 
tives ; the fecond to mechanical c^ufes. The. 
truth threfore is, liot that moUvea,. agreea- 
bly to Hartley's conception, like the hea-^ 
vier weight in a ballance, impel or deter-* 
mine a man to a€t, hut that man ixom die 
view of the motives prefented %^ his mind, de^, 
termims himfelf to act, by the fttt excrtio^i oi 
his own innate powers. On this fbppoiitiou^ 
iaxdecd,^ he muft pofiefs a filf^ckurmmng c** 
pacity, as is evident ; a capacity, i| my 0* 
pinion, fo eflential to his very being, that^ 
without it, he could not be mafii becaufe 
without it, excepting by organization alonCj^ 
he would not be different from the common; 
bodies, which furrouud him. But though mo-» 

tives 
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tives are not mnderftood to a£l phyfically, ftill 
the adiona^ to which they give rife, will uiii- 
fornily partake of their n&ture» by being rela-» 
tively vigorous or feeble. For as the nairid 
inclines to a^ from the yiew.of motives, the 
more vivid thefe are, the more iutenfe muft 
Iw? the exerted force, and vice verfa.-^-When I 
term motives moral caufes^ I would not be un-« 
derftood to mean, that motives have no phy- 
fical efFed upon us ; for all adiion is phyfical : 
my meaning is, that motives do not themfelvet 
produce ourToluntary anions, Thefe are 
the direfk e|Feds of the felf-determining ppw* 
er. The niotives, by means of vibrations, 
^61 on the mind, which is thereby roufed and 
inclined itfelf to generate fuch anions. 

Having advanced thus far, let us fuppofe a 
jnan to make the felf-examination, the Dodor 
propofes : let him confider a (hort time after 
any material aftion' is paft, whether, if he 
were once mjore placed in the fame ri^dly 
exad circumftances, he could pqfftbly do othr* 
Vtrife than as he £d. His inference, you think, 
cauft be, that he could not ppffibly do other- 
wife ; and therefore that he was neceffit^ted 
|0 dothe very thing, which he did* — On the 

other 
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Other hand, my inference is, that, in the very 
fame circumftances, I ihould again do the 
lame thing; becaufe the fame motives would 
always have a fimilar infltiencfe, and' confe- 
<jucntly my determination; to be rational^ muft 
be exaftiy relative to them. But then, in 
both eales, of the firft and fecond determi- 
nation, as the adtion followed the free de- 
termining power, and not any impulfive in- 
fluence from the motives themfelyes, fuch ac- 
tions I can ftriftly call my own ; nor have I 
the leaft idea of any i|mpoflibility of my ac* 
tion being otherwife. 

He tells us, in the fecond place, that hu- 
man adions are neceffary, *' Becaufe they 
all proceed from vibrations, which are allows 
ed to be mechanical caufes.*^ But as it hath 
been proved that all our aftions do not Ipring 
from M^/.fource, the force of that reafoning 
falls to nothing. — Thirdly he fuppofes it ex- 
ceedingly abfurd, and deftructive of all ab- 
ftra^ reafoning, that the adion ^, or its con- 
trary a could equally take place, while the 
previous circumftances remain precifely fimi- 
lar; " It i^ the fame thing, he afferts, as af- 

firming^ 
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jfii'ining, that one or both of them might 
ftart up into being, without any caufe/^— 
In this fingle point are concentered the prin- 
cipal difficulties attending the doftrine of 
free-wilh 

It is a maxim univerfally trUe, that no- 
thing can happen without zfufficient cauje^ or 
reafon of exiftence ; therefore no efFe£t in the 
material world, in men, or even in the fu- 
perior regions of fpirits, can poffibly be pro* 
* duced, of which there is not an immediate 
caufe* Caufe and efFe6l mufl be ever relative, 
and correfpondent. In circumft^nces then 
rigidly fimilar, as hath juft been noticed, to 
imagine that the aftion -^, or its contrary a^ 
may equally follow, is in ftd afferting, that 
an effect may ftart up into being without 
any caufe ; for the caufe to the adion ^, is 
to its contrary ^, juft a» no caufe, and vice 
fuerfa. But it will be urged, do not the An- 
ti-neceflkrians affirm luch an indifference to be 
effential to human liberty ? I anfwer — When 
a man confiders certain motives, as they are 
offered to him, he fees the propriety of ad- 
ing in a manner anfwerable to fuch motives ; 
and therefore produces the adion j^. The 
.contrary ailion a appears to hini, at the fame 



time. 
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time, abfurd ; nor can it confcquently h6 
joined with the fame motives. Still he per- 
ceives, as it is he himfelf v^ho is the authof 
of yf, that he hath likewife a complete and 
full power of generating y? ; but not without 
falling into an abfurdity. The action there- 
fore ^, or its contrary, may poffibly follow 
the fame rigid circumftances ; but, oil that 
fuppofition, one will be rational^ and the 
other inconjijient or foolijk. This is applicable 
to all deliberate anions, when both fides arc 
duly confidered. But if it be fuppofed, that 
a man only views one fide of an objeft, in this 
cafe, the action ^^ and its oppofite, cannot 
indifferently take place ; but ^ will be fo con*- 
neded wdth a paiticular train of motives, as 
always to follow them neceffarily. Yet may 
a man ftill call fuch an adioh his own ; be- 
caufe not the rpotives, but he himfelf is the 
caufe of it* However, in fimilar adions, we 
are not ftridly free. This often happens in 
the hafly ftorms of paflion ; and mankind, 
from obfervation, have agreed to confider 
fuch adions, as more or lefs neceffary 4nd 
involuntary— In all deliberate cafes, wherein 
alone a man can be thought properly to ad, 
he enjoya his freedom in the moft extenfive 

fenfe 
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fenfe of the wqrd ; though, at fuch times, 
the a^lion A can alone with propriety corref- 
pond sto the given motives or circumftances. 
From this explication nothing follows either 
deftrudive of abftrad reafoning, or at all re- 
fembling an efFe6l void of fufficient eaufe. 
For as all motives are calculated, in the fame 
circumftances, to raife fimilar afFedions, there 
is the fame bafis giyen, on which to ground 
the moft precife reafonipg, w^hether the eiFed 
be derived from an immediate mechanical 
jmpulfe, as Dr, Hartley conceives it is, or 
whether by fuch motives the mind be fo ac- 
tuated, as itfelf to generate the analogous ef- 
fed. The moral is as certain^ though not ne- 
cejjitatingy as is the phyfical caufe, 

The principal objedion to rnechanifm, the 
Po6k:)r fancies, arifes from the exiftence of 
the moral fenfe ; but when it is confidered, 
that thi? fenfe (if in the huipan breaft there 
he any fuch thing, and if there be, it muft 
i^felf overturn the grand principle of affoci- 
ation) is made to fpring up in the mind ne- 
ceffarily and mechanically, it evidently ra- 
ther contributes to confirm, than to weaken 
the fcheme of neceffity, 4:hough not exadl^ 

Z 2 in 
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in the fenfe maintained in your fchool. The 
Doftor's elaborate difcuffion of this point to 
toe then appears quite ufelefs and trifling. 

Now follow in regular order a long traiii 
of objections, which the Doftor himfelf, like 
a moft honourable adverfary, boldly draws, 
up againft his own favourite doflrine.-— The 
firft is taken from our own internal feelings 
of freedom. His anfwer to this objection, as 
far as it regards a fpecies of free-will, by him 
termed popular or praSfical^ fhall be confidered 
hereafter. 

Secondly, to the difliculty that **ifman 
have not free-will, he is npt an agent,'* he 
replies by obferving, that if agency have its 
ienfe determined, like other words, from the 
aflbciated appearances, all objeftion falls at 
once.— That is, if agency be defined to be 
no agency, but only the appearance of it, 
then may mechanifm be confiftent with agen-* 
cy ; becaufe under mechanifm, fpeaking, 
walking, &c. will appear to be aftions, 
though really they are not, any more than the 
motion of a clock, or the whirling of a fpin- 
ning-wheel. Therefore aftipn in appearance 

and 
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and mechanifm ar^ corififtent, but real adion 
and mechanifm are incompatible and mutu- 
ally deftruftive of each other.— -At leaft, the 
Do6lor hereby makes a candid confeffion of 
inan's univerfal inertia and paffive obedience. 

To his third objeftion he anfwers ; " that 
though man be fubje£t to a neceflity ordained 
by God, it does not follow that God himfelf 
is fubjecH: to a prior neceflity.*'— -But then, 
my good Doftor, if God is not fubjeft to ne- 
ceflity, lie is free ; and if free, what fpecies 
of freedom does he enjoy ? Not merely that 
oi^ popular zw^praSlical nature ; becaufe fuch 
fre^om, you know, is barely the power of 
doing what you defire, of deliberating, fuf- 
pending, &c. or of refifting the motives of 
fenfuality, ambition, refentment, &c. (they 
are Hartley's own words.) It remains then 
that the Deity ht philofophically free^ (there is 
no third fpecies of freedom ;) but if fo, why 
may not man participate of his maker's at- 
tributes ? And, what are we now to think 
of the many internal abfurdities and contra- 
didlons, with which, the Doftor would fain 
perfuade us, the notion of philofophical li- 
berty teems ? He confirms his opinion of the 

Deity's 
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Deity's free-will by adding, " That accord- 
ing to the doftrine of mechanifm, God is the 
caufe of caufes, the one only fource of power V' 
therefore is he prior to every caufe, and con- 
fequently effentially free, — If the mofl: de- 
clared enemy to neceffity had fought for the 
beft argument, whereby to eftablifli the pojfi- 
hllily^ at leaft, of human liberty, he coul4 
not have difcovered any thing half fo ftrong 
in its favour, as this realbning of Dr, 
Hartley. 

Fourthly he objefts, that it may be faid^ 
that men are perpetually impofed on, unlef3 
they have free-will, fince they think they \^\t, 
*' But' here," adds he, " free-will is •agaiu 
taken in the popular fenfe, and the man, 
who thinks himfelf free' in this fenfe, is not 
impofed on."— What title this fpecies of free- 
will may have to the appellation, fhall be 
foon examined : I will now obferve, that as 
really man is not free, in Dr. Hartley's fenti- 
ment, whenever he thinks himfelf fo, he is 
manifeftly deceived, for he imagines himfelf 
poffeffed of a power, to which he has not the 
leafl: pretenfion. 

The 
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The fifth objeftion, " that the doftrme of 
toechanifm may feem to deftroy the notion of 
a particular providence altering the courfe 
of naturcj fo as to fuit it to the adions of 
men,'* appears to make nothing againft it. 
For as in both fyftems Almighty God is the 
caufe of caufes, and the fource of all power ; 
equally the whole univerfe is fubjeft to his 
will, to rule and modify it at pleafure, whe- 
ther man be free, or whether he be fubje£l to 
a code of laws, as fixed and neceffitating, as 
are thofe of the material world. Should man 
be free, ftill have all his aftions been eter- 
nally open to the divine infpeftion, and to 
them hath been adapted the fubordinate courfe 
of nature, perhaps in the beft manner pof- 
fible, or, more properly, in the manner that 
beft fuited the defigns of infinite goodnefs 
^nd wifdom. 

As to what may be objefled fixthly, that 
all motives to good aftions, and particularly 
to prayer, are taken away by denying free- 
will, the Do£lor replies, that " according to 
the mechanical fyftem, praAf'er and good works 
are the means for obtaining happinefs, and 
that the belief of this is the ftrongeft of mo- 
tives 
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tives to impel men to prayer and good works/* 
" — Moft undoubtedly, when a man hath had 
the unfpeakable happhiefs of a ftrid and reli^ 
gious education, and when the beHef, juft 
jnentioned, hath ftrongly pofleffed his mindj 
it is then as impoffible that fuch a perfon 
(hould be a bad man, in tlie mechanical fyf- 
tem, as it is for a body, forcibly drawn by 
any power, not to correfpond to it ; and the 
Dodtor's reafon for it is the beft in the world, 
/. e. becaule fuch a man is impelled to prayer 
and good works. But fhould a man unfortu- 
nately have been born out of the way of fuch 
a virtuous education, or fhould he have re- 
ceived a very bad one, (a thing which daily 
happens to many) by what motives can he 
be impelled to prayer and good works ? By 
the impulfe of his affociated ideas he will be 
hurried into vice and irreligion ; nor will re- 
formation be ever in his power, becaufe vir- 
tuous impreffions can never give a new de- 
termination to the whole nervous fyftem, that 
hath been calloufly modified into vice. 

Seventhly, it is objedled, that " necefllty 

deftroys the diftindion between virtue and 

vice."— This, fays the Dodpr, is juft as 

the 
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^tli45 .Words are defined* If virtue he/deficed obe- 
dience to the will jt>f ^Ood, acourfe of aftions 
\ proceeding from the love of God, or from 
r^enevplence, ^C. .free-^v^rill is . not at all ne* 
.ceflary } filice thefe affedion^ alld adtions may 
'he brought about mechanically."-— But if 
ffuch aftidrts Way be called. virtuous, becaufe 
i they mechanically foUayv a train of ideas^ 
: to which have bepti giy^itt the liarties of oi^e* 
i dience^ love of Gqd^ hmvolence^ &Ca itt the 
fame fenfe, may every mechanical .effe£t in 
i tiature be termed Tirtuous^ becaufe they all 
; correfppnd to a^,pre*eftabli(hed fyilem J and 
I thus the motions of a dpck or* watch will be 
:fo many a£ls of virtue^ Or^, if the latter ef^ 
fedt^ may not redeive this hoftouf.able. appel- 
lation, becaufe to their immediate produdive 
< caufes have not been given the namea of love, 
; obedience, &g< this will only proye them 
nominally difFefenf ..fropi the- former* The 
time , Way therefore come, ftipuld the me-* 
: chaiiical do<9trilie be genefally. adopted^ when 
a regular* going clock may, be called as vir- 
' tuous and religiotis a being, as was Do^or 
,.|lartley, or is at prefect his. faithful difeiple, 
, the Reverend; I>r. Prieftley..-*-What hath 

A a been 
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been faid of virtue is, in an inverted ordcr^ 
' equally applicable to vice,. 

*' A folution, continues he, atiafogou:s to 
the above, maj be given to the objeftion 
takeiifrom the hiotion of merit and demerit."" 

' i. e. That the term merit fhould be applied 
tO'thea:bove mechanical virtuous- a£tkjns, and 

• that of demerit to the bad ones ; as a good 
\Vatch is virtirousi sird To merits, or as a bad 
oiie is vicious, a-nd fa demerits.-— Manifeftly^ 
ajfcheme, which thus- widens the boundaries 
o^ virtue and religion, is far preferable to that 
iintradked fyftem, which confines every good 

^ pra£lice merely to the rational or intelligent 
part of the creation t 

As the Dbf&or in his reply to- his eighth 
ebj^ftion, namely that mechanifm makes 
God the author of fin,' canditJly allows,, 
*^ That k feems equally diflScult, in every 

' way, ta account for the origin of evil,, natural 
or moral, confidently with the inSiiity of 
the power,' knowledge and gobdnefs of God ;'* 
k is needlefs, I ftibuld enter any further on 
tHe ^eftion, than juft to obferve,. that in 

» the lyftem of meclianifm, God is really the 

author 
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author of all evil, moral and natural, (if by 
lihe Bye in fuch a fyftem there. can be either, 
any moral good or evil at all) ; whilft in our 
fentiment, natural evil alone arifes from his 
difpofition of things, and the moral belongs 
folely to naan^ who by the free abufe of his 
faculties, deviates from eftablifhed order. 
The difficulty on our fide is to fliew, why 
God made us free, when he fbrefaw the abufe 

we fliould make of the granted favour The 

fubftance of the ninth objection and reply, 
hath been confidered already in my obferva- 
tions on the nature and influence of motives. 
Now comes the enumeration of. fix confe- 
quences from his do£trine, which our philo-. 
fopher efteems very ftrong prefumptions in its 
favour. 

Firft, ^"^ It removes the great difficulty of 
reconciling the prefcience of God with the 
free-will of man"— -This is certainly true> 
becaufe it annihilates every thing like free- 
will. 

Secondly, ** It hath a tendency to beget 

the moft profound humility and fclf-annihi- 

lation.."-*-This is again true^ if aflbciation^ 

A a a ' have 
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hive been formed produdtiye of fuch afffeflk 
6ns ; otherwife, it hath an equal tend^iicy to? 
beget the moft cpufiiitunate pride ?ihd felfv 
importance. 

Thirdly, ^* It hatTi a tendency to abatfe all' 
refentment againft men.'* — Qr to generiatti^ 
the ipblfi: inveterate hatred and anifhofity^ 
The rea-foit for that inference is curious j* 
*^ Since/' %s? he, ^^ all that they do againft 
lis is liy the appqifitnifetrt of God, lit is re-i- 
bellJdn agaiflft hifri to he offended with theni/^ 
^-^C?f how flagraint an id of relnfelliQh tt^jg 
theii lately guilty a certain reverend philbfoV 
^her; whb, becattife a pdot labouring Chy^ 
nthf had innocently taken to hitrifelf the hd* 
nour of a few ^iry difcoveries, announced ptii>T 
Jicly his refentment, and threatened the raih 
plagiarlji with ^U the vengeance of offende4 
dignity ! 

Fourtlilyi ♦^ It gredtly favours the doflrihep 
of univerfaJ reftoration. Since aU that is doh^ 
is by tl^e appointment of Gpd, it cannot but 
end well at lafl:.'*-«-The ppflpr is at leaft wiU 
ling, it feems, tp make fbme amends for hav^ 
ing deprived man pf Jiis liberty ; and I am 

fure, 
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{titty he IB entitled to the warmeft thanks of 
grSatitudie from= the bkck: lift of mutderers, 
robbers and hy^pocrites ; whatever the good> 
^d virtuous may fay, for his thus admitting* 
to a participation of their happinefs fuch a- 
Jawlefs rabble, or for giving fo open a coun^ 
jtenance to prefent crimes, by a prorarfe, that 
flit, ftidiil at I3A efnd welJL 

Fifthly, * * It hath a tendency to make ns: 
Jalbourmoreearneftly with ourfelves and others,,, 
^artitukfly children^ from the greater cer- 
tainty attending all endeavours^ that operato» 
ill a fttechalrical way."— -But, I fufped, ic 
will be fdond, that the friend to liberty may 
lifctotit ^th equal earneftnefs, fince he know^ 
that his endeavours and inftru6lion$ on the 
mitids of children operate as powerfully, as in 
the Neceffarian Syftem, He hath moreover 
advantage on his fide, that he knows it is ia 
his power to amend what is wrong in him^ 
/elfj and contribute tq do the fame in others^ 

Laftly^ ^* There are many well-known 
paffages of fcripture, which cannot be recon-^- 
piled to the doftrine of free-will, without the 
^t^rnH h^rfhnefs of interpretation.'* — And 

there 
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there are alfo many well-known -paffages in- 
^finitely iiiore irreconcileable with the dofttinc 
ofrntchzxiKm." "Nefutor ultra crepldam. What 
hath a philofopher to do in the high regions 
<if theology? 

In his next feflion the Do£lor aflerts ; 
**' Religion pre-fuppofes free-will in the po- 
pular and praftical fenfe ; /. e. it pre-fuppofes 
a voluntary power over bur affections and ac- 
tions."— Were I not by this time pretty well' 
acquainted with his mode of expreffion, I 
fliould he inclined to think, from the fedtion 
before me, that the Do6lpr had really forgotten, 
himfelf, or was ferioufly aiming to overfet the. 
whole fyftem^ •he had eftablilhed ; fo gravely 
does he inculcate the neceffity of voluntary 
iterations, and of a power, the foul fliould re- 
tain over her afFedions and adiohs.— '' Reli- 
gion,'* adds he, p. 347, " being the regulation 
of ouraffedions and adions according to the will 
qf God, it pre-fuppofes that after this will 
is made known to us, and we in confequence 

thereof, beconie defirous of complying with it, 
fofEcient power of complying with it fhould 

ke put into our hands."— Never was any thing. 

more 
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more OFthodox ; for to require of man the 
pra'fttce of aiiy virtue or abftinence fronx vice, 
is clearly pre-fuppofing, that he poffefles the 
powers of executing, what is required. Tl« 
contrary fuppofition is too abfurd- to be 
thought of. But it remains to be confidered, 
whether, in the mechanical fcheme, man is 
leally in poffeffion of this valilntary power.. 

An a6lion, as hath been already noticed 
in a former letter, is called voluntary by Dr. 
Hartley, when it proc^ds^Jmmediate/y from 
ideas and affeftions, in contradidion to that 
which follows fromr the bodily mechanifm^ 
and rs therefore faid to be invotuntary or auto^ 
matte. — Were all our a<9tions of the latter 
tind, we could not be fuppofed to have any 
regulating power oyer them ^ and fuch they^ 
really are in the fyftem of neceffity. Far 
though voluntary and involuntary aftions are 
maintained by the Doctor to- fpring from dif- 
ferent fources, the firft from tbe mind, and 
the fecond from the body, ftill if they both 
izll necejfarily^ they are both equally out of a 
man's own power. Anions from ideas flow 
as neceffarily and mechanically, by the force 
. of 
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of affociatiort^ as do the automatic ojEfccs fro©* 

the mufcular agitation. In fa6l, th^yjire^bQjtll 

■ generated by a fimilar feries of cgtif^s : fyt 

though it may be imagined^ that vQluniafy 

actions originate -from :the:rfttnd } yet as ; the? 

ftate of mind is itfelf produeed jby yihra^tdfy 

.motions, they are thefe. fame jOeryoijSslJjp- 

tions, that by being affociated with the ^par^s 

allotted to voluntary aftion, communicate 

'their. influence to them, and thus.eaufe their 

.adion. At all events, ^s I have juft faid, aa 

both kinds of adions follow mechaRically tl^a 

-ampulfe of their refpedlve . cauies, they afc 

both ' neceflary, and conf^quently , not. in ixjijir 

^power : therefore hath not man a power, oyer 

- his aSions and affe^iions, and ; tbei:iefQre ,reli- 

. gion, in the mechanical lyftem, . cannot pre* 

vfuppofe free-virill in the popular and, pra^ifial 

fenfe, unlefs it be.grantsed that religion cat* 

vpre-fuppofe an abfurdity.*^-If this reafonittg 

be not decifive againft Dt^ Hartley, ; I ajna 

' willing to give up all pretenfions to the l^ft 

atom of common- fenfe, and fairly fubrait to 

' be claffed in the lame rank of being with the 

pen I write with.—- However that rcli^pn 

may be a rational fcheme, it is req^uifite^ that 

mtn Ihould have a capacity of complying^ 

with 
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With its iiyu6lions. On this Dr* Hartley in-» 
lifts ; but ia his fcntiment it is impoflible : 
therefore again^either religion requires no fuch 
capacity, or if it does, the Neceflarian Syf- 
tem is falfe. Chule, Sir, which you pleafe. 

In the fucceedingj ledion the Doftor ftill 
advances in his religious enquiries, and af- 
ferts that ** religion does not pre-fuppofe 
free-will in the philofophical fenfe/' — Should 
this be true, then are religion and liberty 
eternally divorced. PraSiical frecrwill I have 
juft proved to be chimerical ; and, if your 
philofopher can fupport his prefent affertion, 
^lioisphilofophical liberty equally fanciful.— As 
the arguments adduced, in this fedion^ againft 
the union of religion with philofophical free- 
will, are, in fijbftance, the fame, as have been 
already examined, I (hall decline all minute 
difcuffion of them. Indeed, if free-will in its 
common acceptation^ as I have proved, be not 
only not abfurd, but even eflential to the exift- 
ence of many human anions ; and if reli- 
ffion, according to H^rtley^ neceffaiily 
pre-fuppofe a ypluntary power over qnt 
afFe£lions and aftions; then does it evidently fpl- 
low that man is free, and all farther enquiry 

Bb ||itp 
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into the fubjed is* rendered nugatory. It may 
be proper, however, to add a word or two. 

The firft part of this fedion is taken up in 
fhewing, t\izt popular liberty fuffices for all the 
purpofes of virtu? and vice, blame and praife, 
reward and punifhment, as well from the 
hand of man, as of God. But as popular 
liberty is no liberty at all ; the fum of the 
whole difcourfe only ferves to piove, that 
virtue and vice are nominally different, being 
both ncceflary and mechanical effeds ; that 
blame and praife are no ot;herwife equitable, 
than as they may be applied to "the common 
affections of bodies ; and that man may piinifh 
the breach of laws in his own defence, as he 
would endeavour to obftruft the aftion of any 
other caufe,:that fliould hurt him, or en- • 
danger hisii|b; But then the Almighty, 
who is out of the reach of all injury from 
his creatures, cannot in juftice inflict punifli- 
ment on jnan, for the commiffion of crimes, 
any more^ than he could reafonably punifh a 
ftone, tfiat fliould fall, and thereby crufli 
<:ither ainufhroom or a man. 



As 
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As philofophers, fays the Dodlor, we are 
able to talk confiftently and clearly on thefe 
fubjeds ; '' For, properly fpeaking, virtue 
and vice are to adions, what fecondary qua- 
lities are to nat^iral bodies ; /. e. only ways of 
expreffing the relation, which they bear to 
happinefs and mifery, juft as fecondary qua- 
lities are modifications of the primary ones, 
&c." — As the fecondary qualities therefore 
are nothing real, but mere phenomena ; fuch 
ire alfo virtue and vice ; mere compofitions 
and decompofitions of natural good and 
evil. This is talking confiftently and 
Clearly, as becomes philofophers. 

A little more philofophy : " Since all the 
anions of men proceed ultimately from God, 
the one univerfal caufej we muft, according 
tp this language, annihilate felf and afcribe 
all to God. But then, fince vice, fin, &c. 
are only modifications and compofitions of 
natural evil, according to the fame language, 
this will be only to afcribe natural evil to 
^him, and, if the balance of natural good be 
infinite, then even this natural evil will be 
abforbed and annihilated by it." — It will 

B b ^ Uki 
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Lake AarorCsferpefaJkvatlow all the rejl. 
Vive la pMlofophie I This is putting an end to 
vice and fin in a very mafterly manner.— -He 
then virarns us againft the indifcriminate ufe 
of popular and philofophical l^mguage ; that^ 
if applied feparately in their diftin£): provinces, 
all will be jufl and fair ; but if confounded 
together, a tboufand abfurdities will frona all 
fides flow in upon us. In other words, we are 
to underftand, that, according to vulgar con- 
ceptions, vice and virtue, religion and mora- 
lity are fom^thing, but that, in the eye of' a 
philofopher, all their diftindtion, and even re* 
ality vanifhes; they become mere fhadows 
or appearances^ as is the world itfelf, and all 
its appurtenances, when viewed through tho 
philofophical medium* 

Why a benevolent Creator gave free-will 
to man, which he forefaw would be to his 
unhappinefs and ruin, I can afl^gn no 
other reafon, than thait fuch a bfeing entered 
into his general plan of cxiftence. But this 
difficulty is not diminlflied in tlie fyftein. of 
neceflity— what, may it here be aflced, hath 
philofophy to do with the infcrutable dc- 
figns of providence ? The calum ipfum peti- 

mm 
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THUS Jlultitia^ It appears, ihould be the general 
liiotto lo almoft every performatioe of our 
modem reafoiiers.— To fcrcen myfelf a little 
from the perfbiial applicatidn of that fevere 
reflexion, I will hfcre add in ftplf to another 
fimilar diffidulty urged by Dr. Hartky, that, 
as a philofopher, I know nothing of the eter* 
nity 6f tnifery or happkiefs hereafter. Thtt 
6onviaion, that virtue will be rewarded, and 
vice punilhed, in the mcflU exaA proportion 
to each, hy a God of iiifinite juftice ah^ 
goodnefs, gives me ample fetisfei^on. Ijft- 
deed, the idea of ^ general renovation is -a 
jieceflary cm^fequet^ce fretti ^e fyftetn ^ 
*9«ehahifm ; hot that ipp6biably, in the minds 
of mfeny, will not greatly contribute to en- 
force its belief, 

" The natural attributes of Gad/' fays thb 
Doftoi-, in his title to fed. iv^ ** or his infinite 
power and knowledge, exclude the poffi* 
biMty of free-xvili." His proof is; *^ for to 
fuppofe thattnan hath a power independent 
of God, lis to ftuppofe that God's power does 
not extend to all things^ i. ^. is not i^nfinite/* 



To 
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To elucidate this difficult point as far as I 
am able, I beg leave to obferve, that though 
k be requifite, that every creature depend of 
its maker ; yet, it feems, this dependency may 
be iufficicntly preierved, in the hypothefis of 
man being the real and phyfical caule of his 
own operations.— All dependency is not ef- 
ientialjy alike : the log of wood, void of every 
. power or faculty td ad, and that requires an 
external impulfe to put in motion, is^ un- 
doubtedly dependent. But muft every other 
being .be thus fervilcly dependent ? or, is not 
tjiat creiture more perfect in its kind, which, 
after it hath received its eitiftcnce and anala* 
gpus attributes from its maker, with them 
alfo repeiyes the grant of ufing its allotted 
powers, and of conforming thereby to the 
order and harmony of a fubordinate and gra- 
duated (yftem ? Such a being is man : nor 
thus privileged is ; he withdrawn from due 
fubjeftioa to his creator, whilft in his proper 
department, by the free exertion of his fa- 
culties, he as faithfully fulfils the will of 
heaven, as the' inferior myriads of beings, 
-v^bich,' each in their fphere, obey the general 
laws of impulfe or gravitation. Man, there- 
jEb/e, pofleffes no power independent of God ; 

though 
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though eminently raifed in the fcalc of cx^ 
iftence, he operates in a manner fuperior to 
the emmet, or the loadftone. All his adibns 
belong to God, with the greateft propriety of 
cxpreffion, becaufe they all proceed from the 
exercife of powers, which were given him by 
his maker. 

Nor is free-will lefs confiftent with the 
knowledge, than with the infinite power of 
Almighty God. The great and good author 
of the Religion of nature delineated hath with 
his ufuai precifion and depth of reafoning 
thrown as much light on this myfterious fub- 
je6t, as can be ferioufly defired. I make no 
apology for the quotation.-—*' There is indeed 
(p. 102) a common prejudice againft the 
prefcience (as it is called) of God ; which fug^ 
gefts that, if God foreknows things, he fore- 
knows them infallibly or certainly : and if fo, 
then they are certain: and if certain, then 
they are no longer matter of Freedom. And 
thus prefcience and freedom are inconliftent. 
But fure the nature of things is not changed 
by being known, or known beforehand. For 
if it is known truly, it is known to be what it 
is; and therefore is not alter edbythls. * Thfe 

truth 
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trutb is, God forefees, pr rather , fees th* 
adions of free agents^ hecaufe they will b^ ; 
not that they will be hecaufe he forcfees them^ 
If I fee an objed in a Cf riain pl^cci the vera-^ 
city of my faculties fuppofed, it is certain tha^ 
qbjeft is there ; but yet it cannot be faid^ it i$ 
there hecaufe I fee it there, or that my feeing 
it there is the caufe of its being there : but 
becaufe it is there^ therefore I fee it there. It 
is the objefl: that determines my fenfation* 
and fo in the other cafe, it is a future choice o£ 
a free agent, that determines the prefciwce, 
which yet may be infallibly true, Iy»et us put 
thefe two contradiftory propofitions, B (fqme 
particular perfon) will go tq Church ne^t Sjifufa;^^ 
and B will not go to Church nesci Sunday^ and 
let us fuppofe withall, that B is free^ and that 
his going or not goings depends merely o^ 
his ewn will. In this cafe he may, indeed, 
do either, but yet he can do but one of thofe 
two things, either go or not gq ; ajjd pne he 
mufl: dp. One of thefe proportions i§ thercr 
fore now true ; but yet it i$ not the truth of 
that prppofition, which forces him to dQ wl»at 
is contained in it: on the contrary, the truth 
of thepro|j9filion >rife$ from what he fhaU 
choofe tp dp. And if that truth does not force 

him^ 
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Jbfiy<ir4*w»^4fe-^:of that Ittmhl mitiM^ M 
m^yS»m Xvppofe B: huaQ^clf;^ 

»Jt 4pf^^biP^^6Wgq.;t<^»rfc^ flotr^Irnarf^^ ; 

-ppiififteflt with his ^ffj^j^q an4 \C^i? .{^n 
J)jut /urjher^.fugpofc Gq4.tf^,^nipW; /Wr ^f^jf/Vrig^ 
jj^is^ejCpi?<St, as,;Bj:4opSj^'^^ will be^(^tf^ 

4^fair;ri§pi5r^^^ 

5VO'aldj)l?are^f^ -:: -.\^ • v'. v;/^ ^^ 

c :P/, Hartley fici'^^^^^^ 

iJje praftical fee«^enc^y:<>f i his ^p^lrvie' f q ,^0*^ 
pot^^ h|j):xii]lity/au4:ftif f^teto^ iiir pppo* 
fitipa tQ^alt of liberty^ as naturally gipdud-i' 
J^ye.of p(itide apd feif-co|i(?^itj 3uti:?a§ h^;0t 
length ingQiupufly:^ Qwns^/that, , *' as the 
a^ertofs ^^f jpijilpfophik 4rf:A^ 

nece^ai^ily^.^ jjf5>jidt : ^q>Jtherrafiejrtpf$.pf , the 
flqftf io^ of^jpif cbianirixj^are^^/^c:^ /^ nexieffarilj 
^Uipblf f!'o:?yp Nye ^C^^^tly the :^dyani^ge 
over thenji: ia« j>CMnt ; gf h junility, ^n d, a^ 
though the good Dodlor, in a fit of holy zeal 
were jdetermined, by one ..daih of his pen^ 
totally to annihilate all he boa fted excellen- 
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clbk and fttpenpf id^antages ^ ifl«eh»ni^> 
be knmedtatdf fiibjfiiiui lljrwajr.^ |)Riof t» 
the ilxyvre pb&rv^ti: ^* far however t|i<^ 

tQ'($6di yet tb^^flbtUiitkKitciflifi^ Uget thd 
IIm: Atld opinion ^f j/^i^tua >ati4'«igaki, re^ 
aSioM' to thii ieif^ «itd connd^' a yarietj 6f 
«jpp)ati{es and edt|ipUteeilci(i8i vrith Ihd^ 
tiSpiisi^ But i(*4ifeir& iiith-- affpcaatiiins itt^ 
formed, prid^ anii i^lf* ccrnce^t- ar ip tH« 1ieed[«. 
iturf tefbit V and :Mi' t\^ afibciatioa^ jiti^ 
again mJ again \n Ui^i ti^^iat rooin is tbsfi 
for humility and felf-annihilation } Therefore 
l^ath thq dpilrike Of liiechahiiini- iitom jhe 
DOiflor^t own ecMife^jl, a giaeral t^ndHsncf 
to <<auli» and %»pQ>Pt the vi^ed t^ plM^i 

lowor^ature6 ; ahd'^ iWlih to God^thpfe we^ 
the only evils, which' that dOftflhte i« cali 
eulated to generi^ej^'ahd immov^ably riyit in 
th* hvitoan b«aft;^-»Teonfegt^ftSpesr'^ 6fc!«- 
> >erk>uiS— r-i& fife i«* f(wn!i<rr*4vl^^4n4' t»cd to 
digath with the tiEMtt^^r ^^ i^S^H ^ thti 
letter I thereibre H«^J'Siry'ift*e#fcliv 
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F'AXIGUEE) «i^ eskufted, as 1 foldym^ 
t*ith the le«^ of ix^y kft letter, I ha^ 
detornunBd'tlajere to clofe ntf ccnrrefptiiidence,- 
iaaAtd^& my^nil leaver «f ^berlub^dtr-^d ;<sf 
^ou. BUtimtltutig, fufelf, is itiere chiing^ble 
ihijxihsi hnmxR heart* Qhe ziight^s ;i:eib 
iSBcrvkeA^my £pmt»: 1 £^am nefcdsredi to pur.- 
fue: nifiXBet»phx&C2l journey; Give ine, 'Sir, 
your attention a few anomentS loft^r, and I 
will relea^ yoa— jwthsips fof ever.— -It is, 
indeed; a aaatter of veiy.rittle' e««ifequence^ 

C c 2 either 
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Cither to you or the public to know, what 
are my fentiments Relative to the fubjed of 
the human mmd. Such, however, as they 
are, you Ihall have them. Deign, good Sir, 
to cafl: a tranfient glance, as they rapidly pafs , 
in review before you, like the whimfical 
figures, which, 1 dare fay, you have, often 
'feen, and perhaps laughed at, exhibited by 
the hui||ble experimenters on the magic 
lantern. 

Elated with the thoughts of having gained 
& vidory over Hartley and yourfelf, had I 
there fat ..down, folely intent on the bloody 
profpe^ of the field, I might have been called 
a defnrcjyer-*^ the appellation pleafed me not. 
Only ^hei favag6 mind delights in tlie -worlc of 
defl6riti£i&a;-'^--»B^ all farce and* fehtfttient 
^p^iyafn willing to draw you out a fhdrt 
^f tqjii^^af my own notions, which. I flatter 
rpyf^f you will fay are confiflent and rational; 
^eiiough. ' Indeed^ from what has already acci*- 
^ dentally fallen from me, you haveiiben abk 
to colleft the main fubflance of my thoughts, ^ 

M^n is a mixed being, a compoujnd of two. 
fubftances elTentially differewti maiUrznd/ouij 

7h$ 
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The foul is "a fubftance ' ia. fixture: ^mple\ aud 
highly a^ivCj Jen/itive^^perceptiv€j cogitative, 2ii\di 
rational: it is united to a body, curioufly or- 
^ainized, 'wbdfe coriftitueiit elements are Kfee- 
vfi{^ Jimple and aSlive in an inferior degree^ 
but infenjitivi^ imperceptiv^^ incogitativti ' and 
irrational: . Great, therefore, is the hetero-- 
gcri^ty of thefe two partners ; but they ai^- 
intimately united^' according to a pre-efta-' 
btilhcd fyflem, from whence refults a moft . 
perfeft' aiid* exa£t accord. The difpofitions 

^ and conftitiitional attributes of the one arc at-^ 
tenlp6redt6 the charafter of the other; They 

"'riiutually and phyjicaliy-zd' upon each, other/ 
— •When' the bodily organs have acc[uired a 
due*degree off ft'rengtht and elafticity^ then' 
tReir Tclpedkive ' nervous fyftenls, in confe-: 
quettc6 of impreffions received from externar 
obje^ls, are putinYnotioh ; this motion, whe-" 
ther of a Vibratory or of any other kindy i§^ 
tranfmittcd.to the fowl j: and the foul Is oor- 
refpondently affeiSled. Every jjfuch afFeftion 
is z-fenfation. .Thefe increafe in number and- 
\?ariety, as incxeafe and vary the nunciber and 
quality, of injpreffions. Thus is. the infant 
mind modified in tp:;a. thoufand different forms . 

or ^ 
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Jttirid in thmkiiigfr---Now, Sir,, let us, fl^akc 
hands,: for we ar^ .fiQuig to bc; widely fe- 
parated. e f . : : • • . /. ^;.- 'V."- / v "•*'• '• -^-v 

■ ••. -^ "...'• ^ // ,'-; A. ^ vt^-) •-; :. ... -^ .':. 

The. f^Jq facxOl^!;. ^^.^ercehit^^ ide,^^ as t^ey 
.rife, 1^, ^ : I have pfte,n.:obferved,j aj^or4ing[ 
toyour thearyi^ all ^that .jcMn cau l^baflo£ Thf 
.jDoiiafi of the great^ft, aud rooft^ liearhcd mail ' 
may by' yoU; ba very juftly compared tp aa 
elaborate ;and'^ very- extenfive liter^ary pet^ 
. formance, to ian Encyclopedk or, a Ch?Emir 
ber*s diftionary, in which are delineated -^ 
innumer^bfeid^Sj; jind the mental ; ftock is 
^acquired and arranged in as mechanical a 
manner^ as are the words of t bookr, from 
th^:f^%f^l .^jOToci^tioQ of the printer^* typesi 
Tt^e ipul fit s.jin idle fpe<3:atrijc of tfect Inifiiiefs^ 
that i^.caiyying on under her eyes ; arid^ ever 
chainjddftwn: to .hef fated deftiny^ is forced 
to engage( in every ffeene, .good orJbad^pieafirig 
or pamful, as the narvous yibi;9tiQn^f4i?e(ft. : 

I^ have : faid that, ^befides . |Ije . i^of^lj of 
perception, I cpQceiyp th^ human jpfi^ivd, to hs 
gifted with vanow.s Other - po:w^Sj^,/:which 
gradually, or progreffiyely rife^intQ adfiph, ^^ 
^hcir proper objeas prefent thehiie^^ 'Thelte 

powers, 
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powers, though coDgenial with oyr foeiiigi 
remain dormant in the ibul, till they are ia 
due time amd .pircumftance^, called forth.— 
Other powers we may alfo pofleis, which are 
deftined n^ver to be difplayed^ till we enter 
^pon a new world, of greater beauty and 
perfe^ioti.— The firfl: modifications the mind 
receives are fenfatums^ their analogous or 
correfpondent parts ^re^ perceivings iiki^ or 
jyiikings dijlinguijhing^ and attending. Thel^ 
faculties, as I have already ftiewn againft Dr^ 
Hartley, cannot be the dired effeds of any 
j)ervous vibrations ; confequently they are to 
be confid&red as certain mental attributes^ 
which, according to a pre* determined fyftem, : 
are defigncd to make their appearance, when 
fuch p.r fuch fenfations are produced.. Of 
what life would a thoufand infulated fen- 
fations be, if there did not within us exift 
fome property, which might feel their pre- 
fence, and be interefled in their pleaiing or 
painful mode of operation ? 

The faculties or rather properties, juft 

mentioned, are fubordinate, however, to fen- 

fations; they rife mechanically, whenever 

the latter appear. They are common to us 

D d and 
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and the ejtteiifive animal world, but varied, 
and gradually more or lefs per fed, as are 
their refpeftive pofleflbrs. As the fenfations 
of an oyfter are fewer in number, and pro- 
bably lefs acute than thofe of the monkey or 
the elephant ; alfo his perceptive, attentive 
and diftinguiftiing powers are refpeftively of 
an inferior kind. For the firft years of man's 
exiftence, he appears, in no refped above the 
common level of animal life ; as all his men-* 
tftlr-afFedions are merely fenfations, or the moft 
fimple and unaflbciated fenfitive ideas, he can 
as yet have exercifed no capacity, but what 
is appropriated to that inferior clafs of affec- 
tions. But as his organs become more per* 
feflly formed, their fibres vibrate to new 
impr^flions, from a more exalted order of 
objefts, and a confequent triin of ideas is 
generated. Now are called forth new pow- 
ers, and the great work of reafoning and of 
voluntary life commences. — The ideas, I anj 
fpeaking of, are termed intelleSiualj and arc 
produced by language, verbal or lymboIicaL 

But It may be alked; If on the firft ap- 
pearanc^e of certain ideas, the fuperior facul- 
ties, I am going to exhibit, are mechanically 

excited 
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excited, wherein can be placed that free, in- 
tefnal, and felf-determming power, .1 meau 
to eftabliih ? 

Wheh the riiind is furhidied with a fuf- 
ficierlt ftore of Ideas, or to fpcak more pro* 
perly, when certam colleftions.of fibres begin 
to vibrate in a mariner excitative of intel* 
ledual ideas^ then are 4^veloped the refpoii"* 
five powers oi reafon* But as ih every other 
line, here alfo the wdrk is carried on by. flow 
and progreffive marches* The firft: glim* 
fnerings of reafbri are, moft probably, auto- 
matic, if reafon in its embryo ftate be made 
to confift in the tranfient cornpartfon of two 
ideas* Though I am rather inclined to 
think, that every comparifon is a voluntary 
aftion; becaufe it cannot be proved, that 
whenever the mind perceives the prefence of 
ideas, then it is always necfeffitated to com- 
j^are fuch ideas, with orie another. But 
whatever may be determined of tl>^ firjl ap^ 
pearance of the intellectual powera, it is to 
me clear, that they gradually become more 
aud niore voluntary^ as they are the ofteiier 
cxercifcdj and as the feveral bodily organs 
I^ d 2 and 
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and members acquire a greater aptn«ft ta re-* 
ceive and communicate m4>tlon^ 

Whei^ pteafing ideas are firft prefented fa 
the infant mirid^ asthueir aiimber bbut fmally 
they are eagerly and almoft mechan-kally at- 
tended tb^ But as the flock id varkd and 
encte^fedj the ifi^ftt^l clefts are rmiiripliedr 
afid we ate rather plerfed witk fliifthig our 
attentioi>, iand with playing from, one ide^ 
to aneither. — ^The fecii-ky,, h<3« merely of 
'attending J (for that feeHis* to* be^ mwe or lefs^^ 
n: neceflkry eo!^feqpieti€€ &( the prefence of 
ideasy and perhaps^ ttiay be Aothing more' 
thai! a- eonHnued pert^ptiM ) bur of varying 
our attention, and erf {jafling from one fet of 
ideas- to- another^ fecttis to be ar very leading, 
and important attribute of th^ huinan: mindly 

Ar a^ time, whett a: variety of idbas are^ 
prefent,: feme paiclful, fome pieafing, and 
others differently featured^ ^unfefs there be- 
any fo' ftroiigly marked and ftimuknr as- to 
force thenifelves excl'ulively upon us), we 
enjoy the eafy power,, and really exercife k^ 
0f moving from one to the other^ of fome- 
times contemplating the variegated coUeftion^.. 

and^^ 
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and then of fondly fixing the atteBtiort 
on fame favourite fcene^ Here the mind 
for a time chufe^ to dwell : we feel a kind 
of expanfive energy unfold itfelf, and. the 
ideal colouring bcconaes more glowing and 
expreffive.— The laft effcdt is produced by 
an accelerated motion Gommtmicatcd to the 
fibres then in play ; thatis^ the mind, in itsr 
ft ate of attention y reaSs upon the moving 
fibres^ heightens their vibrations, and the 
mental effedls are thus- rendered more inteafe 
—-To a ftate of fixed attention foon fucceed^ 
a very fenfible degree of laiSitude, which ililt 
more ftrongly confirms' my notion, that the 
nervous fyftem wa« greatly agitated ; atid this 
could only be efiefted in the manner juft 
explained.— In attention therefore is^difplayed 
«tot only a remarkable degree of mental 
energy,, which itfelf raifes man far abovc^ 
that torpid ftate, you are fo inclined to ad- 
mire ; but alfo evinces the exiftence of a 
felf-determining or eledive power, which I 
conceive to be the noblefl attribute of man. 

The power of moving in a manner, termed 

voluntary^ I admit in its mofl extenfive fig- 

nilicatioa Indeed, every fpecies of motion 

. in man, external and internal, which is not 
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immediately prod^uced by the application (^ 
ftimuH, or by impuifion, I fefolve with Dr. 
Whytte of Edinburgh into the aftion of the 
foul. As to voluntary mufcular motiony 
which i^ now my objeft, it muft neceffarity^ 
as fuch^ proceed from the determining in-- 
fluence of an internal principle* Every me-' 
chanical effeft, call it improperly as yoii; 
pleafe, is of the fame nature, purely auto-' 
matic ; nor can the arbitrary diftirtdion of 
voluntary and involuntary alfer the internal 
character of human a<H:ions»# As then we 
are interiorly convinced of fame real differ-' 
cnce in our own afkioits ; this can only be 
accounted for, by aferibing fome to the im-' 
mediate influence of the will^ whilft others^ 
are derived from other caufes.^— The mind,? 
from the eonfiderate view of the ifdeas before^ 
her, judges it proper, for inftance, tor raife the 
hand to the head j the adion inftantly fel^ 
lows, effected by • a degree of motion c'ora^-' 
municated to ther nerves in connexion withf 
the mufcles of the arm. How, anxl- with? 
what degree of force to move thofe fibres; 
hath been learnt by experience. Their firft^ 
motion was, moft probably, automatic^, froni- 
the application of ftimuli. The flate of mind 
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immediately previous to this afl;ion I alfo 
with Dr. Hartley call the tvill ; but my will is 
not a bare paffive ftate ; it is an adive ex- 
ertion of force, from whence follow the 
vifible efFeils of motion, juft defcribed. 

The Intelleftual pains and pleafures in all 
their combinations, and all the modes of the 
paffions through their innumerable gra- 
dations, I conceive with you, to be the me- 
chanical efFeils of vivid vibrations and of 
aflbciations, abftrafting always from the capaci- 
ty of perceiving and attending to fuch emo- 
tions. Moreover, all fuch afFeftions are ever 
ulteriorly accompanied by fome one or other 
^ mental attribute, of a nature totally diftind 
frqm them. 

The fame obfervations are equally applica- 
ble to the different ftates of mind, termed 
refleciin^^ hejitating^ believing or ajfenting^ dif^ 
feniing^ &c. ; which, as hath been already no- 
ticed, cannot poffibly be refolved into the 
folitary perception of ideas. They are, un- 
doubtedly, diftinft faculties, which feverally 
aft, as their refpedive objects determine. To 
refied is not to believe^ nor is believing dif- 

fenting. 
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ienting. They all belong to the grand prin* 
ciple; ot reafon^ which, in every regular pro- 
cefs, a$ it advances from known truths to far* 
thcr difcovieries^ difplays all its fubordinate 
forces. For a moment, Sir^ return back qvl 
your own mind ; there review fqme one ,fe-^ 
lies of reafoning, you havis purfued to its 
utmoft ftr^tch. You will iirft perceive 
rifiag before you a few brilliant ideas, whole 
accord and evideoat relatiou flafhes.upon tha 
mind ; to them you give an eafy and tranli- 
ent attention- Thefe are inftantly followed 
hy others, which icera to germinate, as it 
were^ from the fitft, but their mutual relation 
is not fo ftriking, they are attended however 
by a few adventitious ai^xjliari^s, which con« 
fpire to illumine the leading ideas ; when 
again you perceive their coincidence, and ano* 
ther member of evidence or of truth appears. 
To the fecond a third afibrtment of ideas 
fucceeds, which are ilill pior^ cornplicate4 
and involved in obfcurity. 

Here the mind begins to hjttafe^ to analyfe^ 
to compare^ to view and review^ to rejedi^ 
and rapidly to perform a hundred different 
ipvplutions J rill at laft, a certain arrangement 

takes 
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takes place, and a farther branch pf truth is per-* 
ceived. 'the procefs ftill goes on, and at eVeiry 
remove, moreaiid more difficulties arife— j^nal-* 
Ijr, the di'ftiatit fcene grad\ially clears up, and 
the objed, ib Idng; and fo libot^fcirfly fought for, 
is difcdvefed. It may be the exiftence of a 
firft moving cdufe ; or the natUrs^l ' imniortali- 
iy of man'; or itmay be the appearance of on* 
|;reat comprehetifive law," calculated to goverii 
both the material ^nd Intelle^tfit woricJ, 

# ■ - * . . ■ ■ . < . i.- . » 

In this one feries of' reaKriiitig li difcdver- 
ible^ by a fingle glance, the #holeexteiit and 
evidence of the fyftem, I * am layirig befOfe 
you.— -In the firft place appears the truth of 
tTie doftrine of the mechariicall affociatiori of 
rdeasj they are feen to rife up in the mind, 
in that order, ' and accompanied' by thofe ad- 
ventitious adjunfts and diftrn6llve traits 4 which' 
ttme, and exfferienc6, and circfumftances of 
life, have annexed to themt. Iinf the forming 
of this ideal or objeduitr fcene, the miiid 
fiath no concern 5 it IS throughout the efftdt 
of nervous ' vibrations irrd "analogous or 're-' 
htive affociatlongi---In the Second vievir are' 
difplayed the higher mental fatuities, fo dif- 
ferent. In kind an<l 'm6de of operation, 

E e from 
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from the fingle property oi perception^ which 
you and Dr. Hartley efteem exclufive by fuf-^ 
ficiect. They ^are the leading powers of a 
rational htm^j on which, hiis very eflential 
character, as fuch, depends. Not fubjedl to 
any neceffitating or impulfive influence, they 
freely ad from. a fclf-determixiiug energy, at- 
tempered to their nature, as the proper objeds 
are prefented ; or by cJioice they fufpend their 
work^ and break off their x>perations. But 
they are fubordinate to one another ; or rather, 
there appears to be one lea-diDg and mafter 
power,- that of the w///, or choice^ wLich rules 
and governs the whole. 

When ideas, indeed, are prcfcnt, they mud- 
h^ perceived *y nor can this perception, by any 
poffible exertion of the will, be 'ever fufpended ;. 
but I am not neeefBtated to engage in any dif- 
Gurfive pFOCefs,. let the ideas be ever fo pre- 
£ent and vivid. Ideas are, undoubtedly, ef- 
fentially requifite for all mental operation ; 
but they force not the mind mechanically after 
them ; much lefs ape they, as you fancy, at 
once the objeds of thought and the thinking 
fubftance. As without a proper apparatus, 
it wouldr not be in your power, to exhibit the 

furprifing; 
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jTurpriring phenomena of the ekdlnc fluid ; 
fo neither could I purfue the .mpft trifling 
chain of argumentation, without a proper 
choice of ideas : but as you will fcarcely aflert 
that your performing eledrical experiments i^ 
necejfarily and uMV^id^^^^ conne£ked with . the 
very cxiftence of : the apparatus^ .though the 
latter be a necejfaryi condition ; in the. fame 
manner I infift that I zmfr^e to reafonomoty 
when ideas, the effential condition to argu-^ 
mentation, are prefeiit to. my mind. . . 

. It Is atprelent unneqeflary to enter more 
fully into the merits of this theory, as 
my. only defign was, fuccindlly to draw } ou 
out a Iketch of my ideas. But I have faid 
enough, I hope^ to make my meaning clear; 
at leaft it will be fufficlently fo, when the con- 
tents of this letter are jainedto what has beei> 
incidentally faid in other letters, particularly 
the Vllth. You fee. Sir, how eafy it would 
now be to extend my views, by working upon 
a larger and more comprehenfive fcale. I 
flatter myfelf you will give fome fmall atten- 
tion to the matter before you. It poffefies at 
once all the advantages of Dr. Hartly's (y(- 
tern, relative to the aflbciation of ideas, and 

E e z moreover' 
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moreover fecures to man thofe privileges, he 
feems, by his rank of being,, to be intitled 
to above the reft of the creation. 

I pretend not to take any giory to myfeif; 
%$ having made any new difcovery : that 
would be vain indeed. The fyftem I propofe 
is no other thaji the original dpftrine of Mr, 
liocke, exhibited, perhaps, in a more ftriking 
and lefs complex point of view. It is open. 
Iknow, to fome pbjeiftions ; a'nd all I defirc 
is that it may pafs for what it is intrinfically 
worth, and no more. Should, it by you or 
others be deemed an objed deferving of 
more attention and a fuller delineation, I may 
poffibjy, fome time or other, attempt it, and 
make a general application of my ideas to the 
whole mental oeieohomy, regularly purfuing, 
as far as I may be able, the fteps, which Dr. 
Hartley has marked out to me. — farewell. 



^pril lo, 1776. 
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. Reverend Sir, 

OPPORTUNELY enough), tliough you 
perhaps may think far othertvlfe, before 
my laft letter was completely pritited, acci- 
dentally' fell into my hands your laft volume 
of Experiments on different kinds, of air. 1 had 
purpofely put ofFthe perufal of that volume 
to a more convenient opportunity, my head, 
being a good deal engaged in purfuits widely 
different from the fubjeft matter of thofe en- 
<^uiries. Yet I was defirous to fee one part 
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c^yoxxr preface J in which, I had been mfprm- 
cd, you had taken very ferious notice of the 
reflections that had been made, relative to 
your notions on the materiality of fouls. Per- 
haps, thought I, the Dofior hath candidly 
acknowledged the opinion, he hazarded on 
that fubjeft, to be ill-founded,, and hath there- 
fcM-e publicly apologized for the alarcn, he 
iinthijikingly gave, to the fiucere admirers of 
real virtue and religion; if fo, what I have 
written on the fubjedt muft prove in a great 
meafure ufeJefs, and I will fairly fupprefs my 
kiters on materialifm^ or, at leaft, make a 
handfome exeufe for the warmth of fome ex- 
preflions, and the perfonal tendency of others. 
With thefe thoughts I turned toyour preface ; 
but how great was my furprife, when iuftead 
of an apology, I beheld the fame fentiment as 
ftrongly exprefled as ever, and perceived that 
your, mind was obftinately refolved to abid? 
by the firft a^ertiou I 

To make fome few reflexions on that part 
of your preface is the defign of this letter^^ 
which Ihall pofitively be my laft. Do not fear, 
I (hall copy the ftalc trick of rope-dancers and 
other performers of wonders, who announce 

one 
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$ne flight more^ dnd^ pojitmely no longer ^ wheii 
tfiey mean no fuch thing. Pofitively then, 
Doflor, I again alTure 70U, this (ball be mj 
parting difcourfe. ' • 

You Teem not a little mortified by the re* 
port^ which has gone forth to the public, 
fo injurious to your facerdotal chafafter, re- 
prefenting you, after all your manoeuvres in 
defence of religion, as not believing in a fu- 
ture ftatCi To effe£t this bafe purpofe, fay 
you, a niutilated fentence was quoted from 
your ejfay5\ and thus was your innocent and 
Chriftian meaning tnbft wilfully and wicked 
ly perverted. Fie tipotl you, Mr. Seton ; how 
Could you thus malicioufly and wantonly 
afperfe the immaculate reputation of a man, 
whofe coat of orthodoxy was ever efteemed of 
olle uniform xind feamlefs tiffue ! 

The paffage. Sir, which gave rife to the re-, 
port, you deem fo injurious, hath been quoted 
entire in nrore than a hundred different places, 
fiuce its firi! appearaflce from Mr. Johnlon's 
liiop ; and what will be ever a very untoward 
circumrtance is, that Mr. Seton's inference 

hath conftantly Seen drawn aganfl you, 'tq 

wk, - 
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wit, that in your opinion tlie human fblil, i? 
itaturally m$rtaU ]3tit this U the very doArinci 
you meant in youreflky to cftablifh,,this yotl 
again repeat in your preface, and f his was thfl 
oulyaffertion, with which yoii Vfs^ 'Charged 
by Mr*.Seton» or by any other Writer oh the 
fubje£k. Whqrein then was. your meaning fa 
ivilfuUy. ViTi^,wichdly:Jitf^X7.txttdL\ You lay in- 
deed, that you Jbavc been ** reprcfehted in an 
artful adv,er.tifement as not believdtig in a fu* 
tyre ftate'* ; and of this^o.u complain bitterly ; 
hinc ilia: lacrynu£. If hereby yotj ineah to 
infinuaterthat Mj. Seton. accufed you of rc-^' 
jeding <^// beiiej in a futuxe; flate, take qare^ 
SiA you be not yourfelf guilty o£i at Jeaft, a 
wilful perv^rfion of that gentletnan^s meaning. 
He ne\Ler airbed to gq. beyond the lirnits of 
your own affertion5 (fgr that was quite far 
enough) which is, that relying on the reafbns^ 
deduced from philofophy alone^ it is more 
probable that man will not furvive the grave. 
For the truth of this I refer you to Mr. Seton*s 
own letter, addrefledto you in the London 
leview'of June, 1775.^ Your theological or 
6\vmt£^\lho£ fuiure cxi^^^ never called 

itt quedioh^ becaufe you declared that you had 
ho|^es of furviving the grave, derived to you' 

from 
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from the fcheme of revelation^ or fropi a /o- 
Jitive CQnJftuim^ communicated by .expre{^ 
revelatioji to man. As therefore his onlv 
defign was to controvert and to point out the 
ipvil tendency pf the firft ijnfinuation, wl^ere 
ivas the nect?ffity pf ^[uoting more ^f y^ur 
effay than the lines^ wherein that infinuatipn 
or rather afiertion was cpntained, Nor qer«- 
Jamly was. he blameable for laying to your 
charge an opinion^ which yow thep openly 
jprojojulgated, and are now determined to 
maintain. This is-a fair re|)refentation of the 
matter. B^eview the entire eljay, or only 
tajce th? purtailed paflage^ as ^upted by Mr? 
3ets)n, ihe inference againft you, as faf 
^ any one has hitherto infinu^ed, p)u/]ti)^Q 
lexa^^ly th-^ fam.e. — But perhaps, Sir, thp 
xafe i$9 th&t Dr. prieftley hath & right to 
.aflert, what ^p other njan niay repeat, or Jay 
to his dti^rge, without inpurring the guiit qf 
^ njaUpipu? ^nd wicked iJ^uierer., 

^^ This affair^ you fgy^ Jias bpen the op- 
xafion of inucix.exultatioii ^mong l^igotSy as a 
pr,Qof th^t freedom of .thinking in matters pf 
yeligipn. J^ads to infidcjlty ; and unhUeverSj 
who Jiaye neyjsir xe^d ^y J^iut rny phijo- 

F f fophicaj 
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fophlcal writings, confider me as one of their 
fraternity. To the former I fhall fay no-^ 
thing, becaufe it would avail nothing.'* 

It would pleafe me much to hear your 
own definition of the word bigotry ; becaufe I 
think it would be curious, and probably be 
infinitely more extenfive in its application, 
than was ever before imagined • Should you 
confine it to thofe, who declare againft free. 
doni of thinking, or rather free enquiry in 
matters of religion, you would not, I fancy, 
be oppofed by the rational part of believers. 
The rationale of religion not only admits of, 
but even requires a free and candid difcuflion 
of the fubje£t ; which muft always tend to 
the difcovery and cpnfirmation of truth, and 
to the detediion and deftruftion of error and 
falfliood. But a degree of deference to the 
fentiments and even prejudices of, others 
fhould be ever preferved ; nor can a man be 
too diffident of the workings, of his own rea- 
fon, or too moderate and circumfpeft in what 
he delivers out to the multitude. ** ^conque 
(fays a virtuous foreigner, who is no bigot) 
s^interejfe plus au bonheur des homines qu^d fa 
j^ropre gloire^ nefe hafardera pas i dire /on avis 
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Jur des prejuges^ qui contribuent a faire eclorre le 
germe de la virtue^ et a repahdre le repos et la 
J'elicite tarmi Jesfcmhlahksr 

Your religious addrefs to unbelievers ^ parti- 
cularly foreigners, who have kindly, as you 
bbferve, admitted you into their fraternity, 
deferves fbme notice. . Of thefe you entertain 
better hopes than of bigots. " As they will 
agree with irle in the opinion of the natural 
mortality of the foulj which is agreeable to 
every appearance in nature, fay you, it great- 
ly concerns us to confider, &c." /. e. whether 
the deity has not by fome pojitive revelation 
pointed out dh hereafter to man.— Moft .un- 
doubtedly, if they have adopted your opinion, 
it nearly concerns them to look out for fome 
iecurity, ibme other proof of exiftence in a 
world to come, ^out fhould they remain ob- 
flinate in their infidel fcheme, ' and: moreover . 
pay fuch deference to your fentiments, as to 
declare for niaterialifm ; then, Doilor, what 
will be their fate? — you are, however, much 
deceived if you imagine that all foreign in- 
fidels have adopted your opinion. I could 
name fome, whofe religious faith is much 
lefs than a grain of muftard feed, who are 

F f 3; ftill 
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iltilt warm maihtainers of tlie foBrs natural 
immortarity : fiich as that wild Orahg 
outang J* J. Roufleau, of Geneva, ahd the 
famous Berlin Jew \ ofes Mandels-Sohn, who 
have both exprefly written in defence 
of that do6lrine. Indeed, I knoW not of any, 
iv^ho are eminent ia the literary woild, that 
have publicly, at leaft, efpoufed your fen- 
timent. You are, therefore, I fufpe6l, plus 
ijole in your opinion, than you pleafe to 
flatter yourfelf. 

Where this is not the cafe ; wherever 
you have found an unbelieving and material 
brother, him it behoves ferioufly to cohfider ; 
&nd if your arguments, in defence of reve^ 
Jation^ are able to draw him from his infidel 
ft ate, I will be the laft to controvert the vali- 
dity and ftrength of your reafoning ; nor will 
1 ever atteiiipt to (hew how little it appears 
to me calculated to effect that benevolent and 
charitable pUrpofe, — But as you add, that 
** It argues extreme narrownefs of mind, un- 
worthy of the fpirit of Philofophy, n6t to ex- 
tend our views and inquiries beyond the cir- 
cle of thole objeds, about which natural phi-- 
lofophy is converfant, which tettxiiftaTe in 

gain- 
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gaihiiig a knowledge of the vifibk ^jiem of 
nature ;" why do you not, as a metaphyjicwn^ 
aim to rife above this vifblt world of matter^ 
where you may difcover the cxiflence abd 
reality of other beings, Whofe ethereal forms 
cannot be confined in a tub of water, or t 
bafon of quick- filver^ nor b^ extracted by 
friftion from a globe of ^lafa ; nor infine be 
analyfed by all the powers of chymiftry ? 

In the line immediately adjoined to the 
laft cited paflage you declare, that the con* 
trary do6lrine to your own, that is, the 
do^lrine of natural immortality^ " has no 
countenance from the fcriptures/' — I am n^ 
in the leaft difpofed to pervert your meaaiog 
—I am fenfible of the enormity of the crime 
— but I fliould be exceedingly glad to know 
whether thofe laft words have any meaning 
at all. For if you mean to fay that the doc- 
]|rine oi natural immortality is not itfelf, asfudb, 
contained in the fcriptures ; you are, to be 
fure, in the right, becauie that dodrine, as 
the pure refult of reafon, moft evidently is 
not a repealed truth. But if, as the words 
themUblves expjpcls it, this dodriiije hath 

really 
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'tedWy no countenance from the fcriptufes ; theii is 
the future exiftence of man not only falfe in 
philofophy, as you infift, but likewife in its 
theological acceptation ; what then becomes 
of that part of the fcheme of revelation, on 
%vhich you reft all your hopes of immortality ? 
—-but fuch flips of the pen, (as has been al- 
oTeady urged in juftification of a fimilar over- 
light) are perhaps ''venial, and eafily excu- 
fable in the rapidity of compofition,"' par- 
ticularly of fo hafty a compofer as Dr. 
Prieftley. 

** The opinion ( you add to a note fubfixed 
to "the page before me) of the natural immor^ 
tality of the foul ^ had its origin in the heathen 
philofophy ; and having, with other Pagan 
nations, inlinuated itfelf into Chriftianity 
'which has been miferably depraved -by this 
means) has been the great fupport of the po- 
pifti doftrines oi purgatory^ and the worfhtp cf 
the ^1?^^."— That a writer, who plumes him- 
felf on the charafter of Angular candor and 
fincerity could have written a paragraph fb 
replete with falfliood and Wilful mifre- 
prefentation, is not, at leaft a common 

phe- 
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phenomenon. In, the hiftory of the human 
mind ! 

If the opinion, Sir, of natural immortality 
had its origin in^ the heathen philofophy; 
then certainly, was that opinion a common 
point of belief in the. ancient world, which 
however, your friends, fince the com- 
mencement of this, difpute, have peremp- 
torily denied. And again, if it arofe from 
that quarter; then you muft allow it to 
have been difcovered by unaffijled reafbn, 
and confequently this dodrine itfelf can- 
not be contrary to, and out of the utmoft 
reach of that faculty, which you pretend 
is the cafe. 

Your fegond affertion, that that opinion, 
with other Pagan notions, infinuated it- 
felf into Chriftianity, is no lefs arbitrary 
than the former. By Chriftianity, I fup- 
pofe you mean that fyftem of religious be- 
lief, which is founded on the pofitive reve- 
lation of the Deity. Of this fyftem one 
principal article, according to your own 
creed, is marCs future exiftence. Why then, 

on 
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fentiment inqu^ftion ? Juft with equal pro- 
priety! might you aflert that the dodnnes of 
he/J and heaven (only^that tjaey are not exclu- 
fively popfib) are fprung from, or at l^afl 
founded on the fame opinion. 

En pajfant^ Doftor, give me leave to afk, 
what objedion you caA con/ijlently have to the 
dodrine of purgatory ; you who, I fuppofe, 
with Dr Hartley ^ikI others, have adopted 
the notion of an unherfal rejioratlon^' to take 
place, fome time or other ? That notion an- 
nihilates the belief of a phct of eternal pu- 
nifliment, and confequently eftablifhes a pur- 
gatory^ upon a more extenfive and extraordi- 
nary plan indeed, than is fiiat of Rome, but 
ftill a purgatory it moft certainly is. And if 
you will infill: that thepopifli tenet refts onthe 
fentiment of natural immortality^ by what 
Jinejfe of logic will you be able to prove that 
your own purgatory . is not derived or upheld 
by the fame opinion ?-. 

What you would mean to fay by the 
worjhip of the dead^ another popifli doftriqe, 
you affert, fupported by the fame opinion, is 

to 
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to me quite a myftery. I have been a good 
deal coimefted with Roman Cati^oKcs^, both 
at home and abroad, but I never underftbod 
that 'wvr^ipping the dead was a part .of their 
religion. • / . . . : • 

^ .Whit opinion, think ' yaii,^ will ^ybur fo"-' 
reign friends, Father Beccaria and others, 
form of your candbur and ^ -fimplitnty of 
heart, when they fhall read this curious 
'niptef— --But I beg^ yodt pardoirv Si""^ your 
friehds, on thVbdier /fide of the water, arei 
I fii'ppofe,/'m'ctftly:*'of the iiifider- caft-; yo^ 
\v.6Xj|d- npt, I dare' 'iayj- Hjf "coMied^ wkh 
bi^'ois pf-giny M&Wi;\' Sfetiouflf, tS-"^ m'e^ 
■w'lih liu^li ' ftale' attd'C^Idlfh^ •reflexions -in 
a i^i^Orfcj' at; you tell trs^'^adarMed-ta'philo!' 
it^^feTs, -gives me' a 'Very • poor opinion of 
yoliriVgaffuotrfftefs" andMibel'^'tttiFn of mind. 
^Anii Wi^^' what 'face -can --you- continue to. 
t>/^d^'t{tlfets'^ With ;ihi' Odldii^ 'ftppeljati- 
' b^^W 'hi^'^attxl^'oi ' envies; to- free en- 

^^^m^'V^'i^' ' ?P^'^^ 'retain, r^ikling 

" witMn^'y0\ir 'owii" I^^^^ thoife' fani^ ridi- 

"culojis prejudices'^ againft tfie^' Roman, and 

per*tiap|a dtfer'chfff^ctf^^^^^ ffrft iin- 

tai)ed"\^ith'm rii6' "tells of your h^fery ? 

G g 2 Here 
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Here I fhall drop the fubjeft. One re- 
queft I have to make, which is, that as 
you think it deferves your attention, you 
will take a lerious review of your ideas, 
before you again publicly appear in your 
metaphyfical department^ My requeft is 
moderate ; it cannot difpleafe the map, who 
pretends not to infallibility, 

The^ Hartleyan ^odirhxt U an obje<El q£ 
jhe greatcft moment: its influence will be 
felt, a$ f^r as the wideft fpread of fcience 
.extends, becaijfQ its applipation is general. 
But npt only the philofopher, the dlviije 
^Ifo, and jiie,: magiftrgte are deeply con- 
cerned, for by ijt will fhe whole fyftem of 
moral and piyil life be fenfibly affeded^ 
.I§ it not then the duty of ftyery man to tal^e 
the alarm, to examine, and fcru^ulouflj}^ a- 
nalyfe the principles, and eyejx ^Jie. Jnqfl: 
diftant confequences.of.a fyftenj^ which, if 
ever generally adopted^, , will fo , generally, 
?tnd in my opinion, fo. fatally operate ? I 
pointed out fome of it§ defeats, and I flarted 
Ipnie objeftions ; but nrtuch more remains to 
J)e done. Do ypu, Sir, t^ke care, left u^dpr 

the 
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the (pecious fhew of being ferviceable, you 
be really inftrumental ia propagating a doc* 
trine, whereby the caufe of trtah^ virtue^ and 
religion may be feverely ipjured.— t 

FareweUL 
Jugujl I, 1774^ 
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